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READING PROBLEMS THAT CHALLENGE ATTENTION 





WILLIAM S.GRAY 
Dean, School of Education, University of Chicago 





ORE than seventy-five _ scientific 
M studies of reading were published 
between July 1, 1924 and July 1, 
1925. A recent summary which the writer 
prepared of these studies shows clearly that 
investigators and writers were chiefly con- 


cerned during that period with five important 
problems. 


HE FIRST related to the kinds of reading 
activities in which children and adults 
For example, studies were made in 
several states such as Michigan, Ohio, and 
Minnesota to determine the amount and kind 
of reading which rural children do and the 
reading opportunities provided for them at 


engage. 


home. One of the surprising facts revealed 
by these studies is that there are no books for 
children to read in at least one-third of the 
rural homes studied. Other studies were 
made to determine the amount and kind of 
reading done by part-time workers, by high- 
school students, by college students, and by 
adults. Studies were also made of the con- 
tents of the Chicago Tribune and the Literary 
Digest to find out the reading interests of 
adults as revealed by these publications. 
Furthermore, the sales of bookstores were in- 
vestigated to determine the kind of books 
which are most popular. 
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The results of these studies are both interest- 
ing and significant. They show first of all 
that a relatively small amount of reading is 
being done by many children even in such 
states as Michigan and Minnesota where spe- 
cial provision has been made for equipping 
schools with library books. They also show 
that the kind of reading in which children and 
adults engage is for the most part of little or 
no value in helping them assume the duties of 
These facts present a real chal- 
lenge to teachers of reading. 


citizenship. 
America is 
spending millions of dollars each year in the 
It has a right to ask 
in return for the development of reading in- 
terests and habits that will enable the boys 
and girls of today to participate intelligently 
in the thought life of the world, and appre- 
ciatively in worth-while recreational activities. 


SECOND PROBLEM that was studied in 

detail is closely related to the first. It 
is concerned with the content of readers and 
assigned reading materials. The fact is wide- 
ly recognized that the books and selections 
that are read must be adapted to the interest 
and capacity of children in order to secure 
satisfactory progress in reading. These studies 
showed first of all that the selections in a 
given reader represent a very wide range of 
difficulty. For example, it was found in the 


support of education. 
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study of material prepared for a third reader 
that some of the selections were probably too 


easy for second-grade pupils and others too ~ 


difficult for fourth grade pupils. The second 
important fact shown by these studies is that 
there are marked differences beween the con- 
tent of readers and the interests of children. 

The studies to which reference has been 
made have led during the past year to much 
emphasis on the importance of relating read- 
ing more closely to life activities. It is very 
desirable to teach pupils to enjoy fine literary 
selections, but this is only one of various aims 
of a broad program of reading instruction. 
In addition, it is essential that teachers con- 
sider the out-of-school activities of children 
in selecting reading materials. For example, 
boys and girls are interested in how to do or 
make things, and they are eager to find out 
about distant parts of the world and children 
in other lands. In order to satisfy these in- 
terests and needs many teachers are now pre- 
paring lists of references concerning things 
in which boys and girls express interest and 
are making it possible for pupils to satisfy 
such interests both in and out of school. Other 
steps which have been taken to relate reading 
more closely to life are to provide much sup- 
plementary reading in each content subject, 
to train pupils to read for various useful pur- 
poses, to acquaint pupils with the sources 
and values of different types of reading ma- 
terial, and to familiarize them with the priv- 
ileges and opportunities of libraries. 


THIRD PROBLEM relates to the develop- 

ment of habits of intelligent interpreta- 
tion. The statement is made repeatedly in a 
large number of studies that the most im- 
portant habits involved in reading relate to 
the interpretation of meaning. Several in- 
vestigators were interested in the factors or 
conditions that affect interpretation, such as a 
summer's vacation, the vocabulary of a selec- 
tion, and the form in which informational 
material is presented. A second group of 
studies related to the value of specific methods 
such as training in organization, retention, 
and vocabulary building. A third group was 
concerned with the advantages of extensive 


and intensive reading. These studies are 


very significant. They supply evidence of 
keen interest in finding out how to teach boys 
and girls to read more intelligently. One 
of the first steps in this connection is to em- 
phasize reading as a thought-getting process 
from the time instruction in reading begins. 
There is need of continued, vigorous emphasis 
grade after grade on clear interpretation of 
meanings. The task has not been completed 
until pupils have learned to read intelligently 
for each of a wide variety of purposes, such as 
to find answers to questions, to collect in- 
formation that relates to specific problems, 
or to determine the author’s aim or purpose. 


FOURTH PROBLEM that is commanding 

wide attention is the teaching of read- 
ing in content subjects. For many years it 
in read- 
ing prepared pupils to read intelligently in 
all school activities. The reading difficulties 
that pupils encounter today show beyond all 
doubt that such training is inadequate. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that several studies 
were reported that relate to reading problems 
in content subjects. 


was assumed that general training 


For example, vocabu- 
lary studies were made which show clearly 
that the vocabulary burden in most school 
It follows that 
much attention should be given in content 
subjects to the development of clear con- 
cepts to attach to words. Other studies that 
were reported related to the best methods to 
use in motivating the reading and study of 
history. 


subjects is surprisingly large. 


Still other studies were concerned 
with reading problems in arithmetic. These 
studies showed conclusively that many of the 
difficulties that pupils encounter in arithmetic 
are due to failure to read problems carefully 
and to interpret their meaning accurately. 

I believe it is safe to predict that we are 
at the beginning of a new epoch in-teaching 
reading. Whereas in the past constructive 
effort was limited largely to the reading and 
literature period, in the future reading will 
be taught in connection with each school ac- 
tivity that involves it. This requires a care- 
ful study by the teacher of the purposes of 
reading in each school subject and the de- 
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lopment of methods of teaching pupils to 
read as rapidly for each purpose as they can 
read well. Ultimately pupils should recog- 
nize the purpose for which they ought to 
read on a given occasion and should make use 
of those habits that will enable them to ac- 
complish that purpose most economically and 
effectively. As intensive training in reading 
is given in various school activities it follows 
that much less time will be required for it 
during the reading period. 


FIFTH PROBLEM that has received 

much thought during the last year refers 
to the relation of intelligence to accomplish- 
ment in reading. In harmony with expectation 
most of the studies show clearly that there 
is a positive relationship between them. How- 
ever, when the progress of a group of pupils 
who have been receiving special training is 
studied, it is found that the pupils of medi- 
ocre and low intelligence make relatively 
more progress than the pupils of superior in- 
telligence. The explanation most frequently 
offered is that we have not discovered as yet 
the methods which are most effective to use 
in stimulating bright children to a maximum 
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effort. All the evidence that is available 
shows clearly that teachers should give seri- 
ous consideration in the future to the problem 
of meeting the needs of pupils of different 
levels of intelligence. 


HE SCIENTIFIC STUDIES of reading to 

which reference has been made suggest 
at least five important problems that chal- 
lenge attention. They are the need of develop- 
ing reading interests and habits that are of 
large social value; the importance of select- 
ing materials to read in harmony with the 
interests and capacities of children and of 
relating reading instruction more closely to 
life activities; the need of developing habits 
of intelligent interpretation; the importance 
of teaching desirable reading habits in every 
school activity that requires it; and the need 
of making more adequate provision for pupils 
of different levels of capacity. The wide 
spread interest in these problems is one of 
the most hopeful signs of the time. It is 
hoped that the results of these studies may 
shortly affect in very significant ways the 
kind and quality of instruction in each class- 
room. 





Newson. 


Goop TIMES ON THE FARM. 


Because I live in the city I like to read 





Ethel C. Dietz. 


about the farm. (Comment by third grade 
pupil.) Winnetka Graded Book List. 
NONSENSE Book. Edward Lear. Little. 


It was about fat men and skinny ladies. 


(Comment by fourth grade pupil. Winnetka 


Graded Book List. 





































































































































READING 


AND LIFE IN THE UPPER GRADES 





WILLIS L. UHL 


University of Wisconsin 





In THe Goop Otp Days. Two generations 
ago the pupils of Grades V and VI noisily 
assaulted their intermediate readers. By the 
aid of spelling, the ability to utter words with 
fluency and accuracy had already been “con- 
quered.” In these later grades it was urged, 
therefore, that reading classes be devoted “to 
the acquisition of knowledge and discipline.” 
This plan was adopted so that pupils might 
in the next two years be unhampered in ac- 
quiring “the power of properly expressing 
thought and emotion by inflection, emphasis, 
and the tones of the voice.” To this end 
it was declared that 

“The meaning of sentences should be analyzed. 
Accounts of the authors should be looked up in 
the books of reference by the pupils themselves, 
when practicable, to cultivate the habit of investi- 
gation and of self-instruction. Inquiry should be 
made about the works from which the pieces were 
extracted, and copies of the works themselves, if 
within reach, should be inspected. The reading 
book should now be used by the teacher as a sort 
of intellectual conductor, by means of which he 
endeavors to put the minds of the pupils in com- 
munication with the thought and history and prac- 
tical knowledge embodied in literature, and to create 
a taste for reading and studying ‘books that are 
books.” The pupils should be trained to notice 
carefully the nature of the facts stated, to compre- 
hend the moral and scientific principles presented, 
and to exercise the imagination in ‘picturing out’ 
the scenes and objects described. It is to be under- 
stood, however, that exercises like these are not to 
occupy the pupils exclusively but largely—perhaps 
mainly. Along with these there must be much 
practice in reading, with the necessary attention to 
correct utterance—practice not 
favorite pieces, but on many pieces. 

Notwithstanding the worthy aims of Super- 
intendent Philbrick, the work of the reading 
classes of Boston was so analytical and oral 
work was so prominent that pupils found 
little time for reading itself. The superin- 
tendent complained of the results. Reading 
books were not read through, and this condi- 


tion prevailed despite the fact that the readers 


*John D. Philbrick 
Education, XIX, 478. 


merely on a few 
ne 


in 
1869. 


Barnard’s American 
Written in 1867. 


Journal of 
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were not, in the superintendent's opinion, too 
voluminous. In diagnosing the situation, the 
superintendent did not, however, find the 
cause of the pupils’ difficulty. 

Progress in reading was then impeded not 
only by ineffective procedures but also by 
ineffective materials. Hillard’s readers, the 
books then used in Boston, were composed 
of materials far removed from pleasurable, 
engaging, or profitable life-activities of chil- 
dren; the reading of these books would have 
been unprofitable even though the pupils had 
been properly guided in the use of the ma- 
terials. But the children were not properly 
guided. In Boston, as in Springfield, New 
York City, Philadelphia, and other cities, 
pupils were impeded by drills upon punctua- 
tion, definitions, articulation, intonation, and 
endless explanations of content which few 
adults could have understood. Reading and 
life were not good friends. Reading was an 
escape from life, but it was not an escape from 
a dull existence to a happy one. Instead, it 
was an escape to a realm of formalities and 
verbalism. 

Mopern AIMs OF READING. Sixty years of 
effort have produced many changes in the 
reading program. The pupils themselves 
have been found, their characteristics charted, 
their needs canvassed, and scores of delightful 
and profitable adventures in reading have been 
provided for them. Reading has turned from 
the anatomy of scraps drawn from essays for 
adults to the life of the developing child. As 
a result of these changes, the principal aims 
of reading in these grades are now (1) the 
refinement of skill in reading with special 
emphasis upon silent interpretation; (2) the 
extension of children’s literary acquaintance 
in broadening fields of wholesome reading; 
and (3) the encouragement of worthy literary 
interests. Program-planning for these grades 
consists, therefore, of adapting these aims to 
the characteristic needs of children. Of what. 











then do the lives of these children consist in 
so far as their lives affect reading? A few 
of the significant and relevant elements of 
child life will be suggested in the following 
paragraphs. 
Cuart | 
TypicaL EXPERIENCES OF CHILDREN 
Grapes V anp VI 
A. Non-Literary Experiences. 
School and Playground Activities 
Games 
General social contacts 
Social Observings 
Heroic incidents 
Scouting 
Examples of faithfulness and loyalty 
Watching people work 
Hobbies or Budding Avocational Activities 
Making collections 
Mechanics 
Raising poultry 
Gardening 
Art 
Music 
Intimately Personal Experiences 
Wonder and speculation about future vocation 
Wonder and speculation about people 
Wonder and speculation about nature 
Moral problems 
Good sportsmanship 
B. Reading Experiences. 
School work 
History 
Geography 
Arithmetic 
Health activities 
Language 
Civies 
Extra-school Work 
Magazine reading 
Newspaper reading 
Reading books for pleasure 
Reading treatises on how to make or do things 
MoperRN MATERIALS FoR Reapinc. In the 
accompanying chart, a few of these relevant 
items of children’s experiences are catalogued. 
For one who plans the reading programs, 
such interests are now regarded as basic. Par- 
alleling this chart, there might be another 
containing a list of experiences which are 
either untrue to life or irrelevant in planning 
reading. That list would probably contain 
such items as philosophizing upon adult ac- 
tivities, moralizing upon everyday affairs, ab- 
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struse imaginings, and so on. If one ex- 
amines the readers of 1867, one finds that this 
second list of activities is apparently assumed 
to represent children’s interests. But if one 
examines the records which are now available, 
one finds that the older assumptions led only 
Pupils bred 
on unwisely selected materials grew to an 
adulthood which was characterized by a lack 
of appreciation of good literature if not by 


to error and disappointment. 


an ignorance of it. Superior teachers of the 
present generation have had scarcely better 
success with such material than the teachers 
of two generations ago had. When, however, 
reading selections have chanced to be related 
to the classes of interests named in the chart, 
those selections have been reported upon 
favorably if not enthusiastically by teachers. 
Such obvious relationships between certain 
types of content and failure, and between 
other types of content and success have led 
to numerous changes in reading materials. 
These changes have usually resulted from at- 
tempts to include only the materials which 
appeal to legitimate interests and have, there- 
fore, great likelihood of success. 


Mopern Metuops or TEACHING READING. 


The methods of teaching as well as the ma- 
terials of reading have changed since 1867. 
The changes in methods have also been af- 
fected by the items in Chart I. Instead of 
approaching a reading selection as one would 
attack an over-difficult Latin lesson, teachers 
skillfully turn in their minds to the most ap- 
propriate experience that can possibly be used 
to introduce pupils to different reading selec- 
tions. Some selections are approached by re- 
lating a common playground or camping or 
heroic experience; others are approached by 
a spirited factual introduction which contains 
much unfamiliar material. That is, teachers 
have found that life and literature are neces- 
sarily friendly. Later, while a selection is be- 
ing read, pupils, are directed to find important 
points, to collect information which will aid 
in the solution of problems, to grasp the or- 
ganization of what is read, to appreciate the 
ideals and thoughts expressed, and so on.* 


* Cf. the Twenty-Fourth-Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Part 1, 55-64. 
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Besides, specific training is given for the 
betterment of the reading required in other 
school subjects and in library reading. 


In spite of the hope that pupils will enter 
Grade V equipped for all the demands of 
that year, teachers find that many of them are 
in need of remedial and corrective work. 
Such work can be made specific enough to 
help most of the distempers to which readers 
of all ages are liable. For example, lessons 
can be planned to give practice in following 
directions, summarizing, picking out speci- 
fied parts of a selection, forming questions, 
answering many types of questions, making 
comparisons, forming judgments, and using 
references and outlines.* 

MoperN MEASUREMENT PROGRAMS IN REaD- 
ING. The program in reading includes also 
the measurement of the results of teaching. 
Most of this measurement must be done in- 
formally by the classroom teacher; for test- 
ing, like methods and materials of reading, 
has its roots in the daily activities of children. 
The closer the approach to the pupils’ most 
natural reading, the more accurate the meas- 
urement and the better the influence upon 
the child. It is necessary, therefore, for the 
teacher to equip herself with standards of 
achievement of her grade and hold her pupils 
and herself to the attainment of the stand- 
ards. That is, the pupils should not only 
come up to the scores determined for stand- 
ard tests, but should also reveal the following 
characteristics by the end of Grade VI: 
described 


entitled, 
Public 


* All these and other types of remedial work are 
in W. J. Osburn, Remedial Work Bulletin No. 3, 
The Understanding of Paragraphs and Total Selections. 
School Publishing Company, 1925. 
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“1. They are familiar through reading with many 
of the common fields of human experience. 


“2. They have acquired strong motives for, and 
keen interest in, reading for information. 


“3. They have developed a broad foundation in 
habits of intelligent interpretation and study, in- 
cluding reading for a variety of useful purposes. 

“4. They approximate maturity in the fundamental 
habits of reading, such as rate, accuracy of recogni- 
tion, a wide span of recognition, rhythmical progress 
of perception, a wide eye-voice span in oral reading, 
and speed in silent reading. 

“5. They use books, dictionaries, encyclopedias, and 
sources of information economically and skilfully.”! 

Summary. This paper has only touched 
upon aims, materials, methods, and measure- 
ment as they are employed in a modern pro- 
gram of reading. Attention has been called 
to the contrast between the present attempt 
to correlate reading with pupils’ lives and the 
attempt to lead, push, cane, or cajole pupils 
into the serious business of reading two gener- 
ations ago. The present plan is based upon 
the belief that child psychology is one of 
the main sources of objectives in reading. 
Although the emphasis of this article is upon 
this source, it is recognized that there are 
still other sources of objectives, as later social 
life, the character of available material, spe- 
cial current conditions, and the equipment 
of any given school for the teaching of read- 
ing. The main point which the writer wishes 
to impress upon his readers is that a program 
for reading—the aims, materials, methods, 
and standards of achievement—if it is to be 


successful, is by its very nature inseparable 
from the vital interests, needs, and activities 
of the boys and girls for whom it is planned. 


1 Twenty-F ourth 


Yearbook, pp. 62-63. 





Vixinc Taces. Jennie Hall. Rand. 


I like the part where King Harold made the 
vow that he would not comb his hair until he 
was king of all Norway. And he kept his vow 
too. King Harold was a brave man. (Com- 
ment by fifth grade pupil). Winnetka Graded 
Book List. 
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LMOST EVERY child looks forward 

to and enjoys the literature period. 

This cannot in general be said about 

the music period. Boys especially seem to 

regard music as unnecessary and undesirable. 

This antagonism may be attributed in part 

to the fact that the music is infrequently tied 

up with anything which will create an interest 

in it. The music period often consists of the 

singing of songs with little or no meaning to 

the child, or in the learning of notes to songs 

and in other uninteresting drill in musical 
technique. 

There is no reason why the literature in 
any school cannot stimulate, at least in part. 
Often a background 
even hastily given to a song creates an inter- 


an interest in music. 


A fifth grade one day was 
half-heartedly singing that beautiful song 
“Home To Our Mountains.” 
apparent disinterest in the song the teacher 
stopped in the midst of the music period and 
told, simply and dramatically, the story of 
“Il Trovatore.” When she had finished tell- 
ing the story, the song had a real meaning to 
the children. They could, in a way, sym- 
pathize with the gypsy mother who longed for 


est in singing it. 


Because of the 


her mountain home. 

The next time the children sang the song, 
they not only sang it with a real spirit but 
with a much greater interpretation of the 
However, their interest did not 
stop there. The next day one of the children 
brought a record of the “Miserere,” saying, 
“! told my mother about “Il Trovatore” and 
she said we had this record from that opera, 
so | brought it for the children to hear.” 
Other children brought records from operas. 
Stories of the operas were told. Because of 
this interest which had been created, a dif- 
ferent attitude toward music prevailed during 
the entire year. 


music itself. 


Sometimes it is the music which creates an 
interest in literature. The children who sing 
“Sir Patrick Spens” become quite interested 
in the story which that ballad tells, and in 
reading other ballads. An article by Miss 
Mabel Snedaker, which appeared in the June 
issue of this magazine,* presented ably the 
correlation of the literature of the ballad with 
the music of the ballad. 

We might ‘say then, that an interest in good 
music leads to a like interest in good litera- 
ture, and that the enjoyment of a story leads 
to an appreciation of the music connected 
with this story. 

In the sixth grade of the University Ele- 
mentary School a unit on the opera is taught 
as a part of the literature for the year. This 
unit of study has the following definite pur- 
poses: 

1. To develop an interest in a high form of 

drama. 

To foster a love of good music. 

To interest children in reading the stories of 
the opera. 

To stimulate the children to listen to the kinds 
of voices used in singing. 


5. To interest children in buying phonograph 
records of high quality. 

These purposes should never be lost sight of 

during the teaching of this unit. 

There are various ways of introducing this 
unit of study. The unit may grow out of a 
situation such as was mentioned at the be- 
The teacher might 
bring a record from an opera and play it for 
the children during the music period or dur- 
ing the time set apart for opening exercises. 
By asking questions about the record she will 
stimulate an interest in that particular opera. 
The teacher might read a story of an opera 
to the children and ask them if they have any 
records from this opera. 


ginning of this article. 


If opera is being 
eee 


June, 1925. 


* Ballads in the Sixth Grade 


Literature Program. 
Snedaker. The 


Elementary English Review. 
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played in the city or in a neighboring town, 
records from those operas may be played to 


arouse an interest in thé opera itself. Any 


number of ways of introducing this unit will 
come to the mind of the interested teacher. 

Probably the best way to present the first 
lesson is for the teacher to tell as dramatic- 
ally as possible, the story of the opera. 
Records from the opera may be played, fol- 
lowing the story or during the telling, as the 
teacher wishes. It is better, however, to wait 
until the story is finished, as the effectiveness 
is often lessened if the story is interrupted. 
Other operas may be presented by the chil- 
dren, or, if the teacher feels that this is too 
difficult for them to do, she may present the 
operas herself. The presentation may be 
varied by playing the music first, and telling 
the story of the opera later. 


It is well to begin with a simple opera, one 
in which the music is easy of appreciation. 
Although “The Bohemian Girl” does not take 
first rank among the operas, its music is 
appealing and its story dramatic. For this 
reason it can be admirably used as an intro- 
duction to the study of the opera. The in- 
strumental music or the songs which are first 
played should be simple, and if possible, 
familiar. Children invariably laugh at the 
singing of arias or of other difficult music. 
They must be educated to like it. If the 
simpler music is played first, the children 
will be led gradually to an appreciation of 
the more difficult music. 

Different kinds of operas should be pre- 
sented—grand opera, light opera, and comic 
opera—German, French, and Italian. Chil- 
dren have been found to be particularly 
attracted to Italian opera. It will not be 
long before they can talk intelligently of 
Verdi, Puccini, von Flotow and many other 
composers. 

A brief history of the opera and short 
sketches of the lives of the composers form 
an interesting part of the study. In order 
that there may be real enjoyment in these 
historical sketches only the most interesting 
incidents in the lives of these composers 
should be presented. A list of the principal 


operas with the names of their composers may 
be placed on a chart and displayed on the 
bulletin board. 

A delightful program may be presented 
as a result of ‘the study of this unit. This 
program may be given in an assembly period 
to the other children of the school or it may 
be given as a special program to the parents 
of the children. 
lowing occupies an interesting hour. 

Talks by the children 

What An Opera Is 

The First Opera 

Some of the Principal Operas 

The Kinds of Voices Used in Singing Opera 

Some Famous Opera Singers 

The Story of Rigoletto 

The Metropolitan Opera Houses of the World 

Some Books and Magazines that Contain Ma- 
terial on the Opera 

Singing by the children 

Woman is Fickle (Rigoletto) 
Home to Our Mountains (I! Trovatore) 

Playing of records 

The Last Rose of Summer (Martha) 
Soldiers’ Chorus (Faust) 

If an awakened interest in a cultural sub- 
ject is of value, than the unit of study on the 
opera is of real worth. 


Such a program as the fol- 


During the time that 
this unit was taught in the sixth grade of the 
University School, several children volun- 
tarily brought opera records or books on the 
opera from home, nearly all the children 
read or told some story of an opera, and 
everyone learned, with evident enjoyment, 
the song, “Woman is Fickle,” from Rigoletto. 
When, several months after studying about 
the opera, a child visiting in Paris writes to 
his school mates that he has seen an opera, 
and mentions his interest in the study of the 
opera at school, it is evident that this unit of 
study was of real value at least to one child. 
That fact alone may possibly justify the 
teaching of this unit. 

There is no doubt that any teacher with a 
little effort can awaken in children a real 
interest in the story and in the music of the 
opera. Moreover, the chances are that this 
interest will be a lasting one, even to the 
extent of cultivating a permanent taste for 
good music and for a high form of drama. 


(Continued on page 115) 
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MEASURABLE DIFFERENC ES IN BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR DIFFERENT GRADES 








CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 





HY is “Heidi” a fifth grade book, 

while ‘Little Women” is largely a 

seventh grade one? Why is it that 
“Penrod” is chiefly enjoyed by children of 
eighth grade ability, while “Pinocchio” is 
enjoyed by fifth graders? Is there any way 
of measuring a book, objectively, so that one 
can predict with a fair chance of success the 
grade to which it belongs? 

The Winnetka Graded Book List study, 
recently completed, gives us the material from 
which such questions can be answered, if at 
all. Until now we have not known with any 
definiteness just what books do suit children 
of various ages and degrees of reading ability. 
Now we know with a reasonable degree of 
reliability. By a careful analysis of these 
books it should be possible to determine their 
objective and common differences. 

Until we know how books for one grade 
differ from those of another we cannot ac- 
curately determine the grade to which any 
text or supplementary books are fitted, nor 
can we write materials of instruction for chil- 
dren of any given level with any certainty 
that these children will like or understand 
them. 


The Winnetka Public Schools, through their 
research department (under Mabel Vogel) 
and through their teachers’ seminar, have 
therefore undertaken an extensive analysis 
of ten to twenty typical books belonging to 
each grade-level. This analysis covers every 
type of formal element that seemed to give 
any promise of varying from grade to grade. 

We have, for example, analyzed the sen- 
tence structure of books of each grade. To 
do this we have taken from each book 75 
sample sentences uniformly distributed 


throughout the book. These sentences have 
been analyzed for the form of sentence (de- 
clarative, exclamatory, interrogative, impera- 
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tive, simple, complex, compound, or com- 
the number of noun, 
adjective, and adverbial clauses (separately), 
the number of adjective, adverbial, infinitive, 
and participial phrases, and of course the 


plex-compound), 


number of words per sentence. 

We have also taken a thousand sample 
words from each book and analyzed them to 
determine their median index number on the 
Thorndike word list, the number of different 
in the thousand, and the 
number of words which are not included in 
the 10,000 
Thorndike. 

We have also measured the per cent of 
conversation in each book and are measuring 
the paragraph length and chapter length, 
number of illustrations, size of type, pro- 
portion of the various parts of speech, and a 
number of other factors. 


words contained 


commonest, as shown by 


While our results are as yet incomplete, we _ 
have found a number of interesting things. 
We have found, for example, that the number 
of words to a sentence increases steadily from 
third grade up to sixth, but in the books so 
far examined actually decreases somewhat 
from sixth to eighth. We have found that 
there is no relation between the kind of sen- 
tence (declarative, exclamatory, imperative, 
interrogative) and the grade in which books 
are read. We have found that the proportion 
of simple sentences decreases steadily through 
third, fourth, and fifth grades, and slightly 
through sixth, rising again through seventh 
and eighth. The proportion of complex sen- 
tences and of compound sentences seems to 
bear no relation to grade placement. Com- 
plex-compound sentences, however, rise rapid- 
ly from 2 out of 75 in the third grade up to 
17 out of 75 in the sixth. This proportion 
drops in the seventh and eighth to about 
10 sentences out of 75. We have not yet dis- 
covered the reason for this drop. 
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The proportion of noun clauses bears no 
relation to grade placement. 
of adjective clauses rises consistently to sixth 
grade and drops again somewhat in seventh 
and eighth. The proportion of adverbial 
clauses rises very rapidly from 8 adverbial 
clauses in 75 sentences in the third grade to 
30 in the fifth, then falls to 20 in the eighth. 
The books within any one grade differ tre- 
mendously among themselves in regard to 
the number of adverbial clauses after one 
passes the fifth grade. 

Adjective phrases increase rapidly from 
third through sixth, except for the fact that 
there is almost no difference between fourth 
and fifth. Seventh and eighth grades again, 
as in all of the studies of sentence structure, 
spoil the curve, which in every case rises to 
fifth and sixth and then tends to fall materi- 
ally in seventh and eighth. This is true 
again in adverbial phrases, where the curve 
is remarkably consistent through third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade, rising from 50 adver- 
bial phrases in 75 sentences in the third grade 
up to 105 in the sixth, and falling off again 
to 83 in the eighth. 

There is very little relation between the 
number of infinitive and participial phrases 
and grade placement. 

The number of words in a sentence, like 
most of the other elements of sentence struc- 
ture. rises steadily to the sixth grade, where 
the number is practically double that of the 
third. The sixth grade books are rather con- 
sistent among themselves. Seventh and eighth 
gerade books seem to have shorter sentences 
than sixth grade. 

The per cent of conversation does not seem 
to be a reliable index of grade placement. 
There is very little difference in the per cent 
of conversation in third, fourth, and fifth 
grade books. The per cent then rises very 
rapidly from 35 per cent in fifth grade to 
54 per cent in eighth. On the other hand, 
the quartile deviation of per cent of conversa- 
tion is extremely large and shows this meas- 
ure to be quite unreliable. 


Among the more trivial elements measured 


is the number of words to a line. One might 


The proportion~ 


suppose that the words of the third grade 
would be -shorter and therefore that there 
would be more to a line. This, however, 
seems to be more than made up by the size 
of type; for there is a definitely upward tend. 
ency from third grade through eighth, there 
being an average of 6.5 words per line in 
the third grade and 8.6 in the eighth. These 
data, however, are incomplete. 

The number of lines to a book, and corre. 
spondingly the number of words to a book. 
rises very remarkedly and consistently from 
third grade through eighth, there being an 
average of 2,000 lines to a book in the third 
grade, 7,000 in the eighth grade, 14,000 words 
to a third grade book and 54,000 words to 
an eighth grade book. 

The most reliable single index that we 
have found so far is the thousand word count. 
Here the quartile deviations are, for the most 
part, not great and the risé in the number of 
uncommon words and rise in the number of 
different words is remarkably consistent. In 
the third grade out of 1,000 words, there are 
only 7, on the average, not included in the 
10,000 commonest words in the English lan- 
guage. In the fourth grade there are 12. 
fifth grade 13's, sixth grade 2114, seventh 
grade 23, and eighth grade 29—almost five 
times as many as in the third grade. The 
quartile deviation is, for the most part, only 
about two words out of a thousand, except in 
the seventh grade, where it is 10 words. 

The number of different words, i. e., the 
range of vocabulary, rises with almost equal 
consistency. There are in the third grade 
350 different words out of a thousand, while 
in the eighth grade there are 450. 


Similarly, the median index number of the 
words according to the Thorndike list drops 
steadily from the third grade, where it is 93. 
to the eighth grade, where it is 70. 

All of these figures are tentative. Taken 
as a whole they seem to indicate that the two 
most reliable general factors determining difb- 


culty of a book are sentence structure and 
vocabulary. 


This, of course, is very much 
what one would expect. 


ture seems to increase in length, difficulty. 


The sentence struc: 


1 
cor 
stuc 
be 1 
outs 
life 
his 
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an’ complexity through the third, fourth and 
fifth grade, rising to an extraordinarily high 
peak, according to our present data, in the 
sixth grade and falling off somewhat again in 
the seventh and eighth. Difficulty of vocab- 
ulary, however, rises quite consistently in 
what amounts to an almost straight line curve 
from third grade through eighth. 

The evidence so far seems to indicate that 
we shall be able to measure objectively and 
with a reasonable degree of reliability certain 
factors that are highly important in the proper 
grade placement of books. 

When we have completed the preliminary 
study of ten books from each grade, we shall 
eliminate those elements which do not show 
a definite trend as we go from one grade to 
Then we shall make a more exten- 
the 


using a larger number of books. 


the next. 
sive analysis of remaining elements, 

While it is possible that content is sufficient- 
ly reflected in form so that a formal analysis 
alone will serve to bring out the distinctions 


between books enjoyed by the children of one 


level and those enjoyed by the children of 
another, we are also making a study of the 
content of books. We are using for this 
such leads as previous investigations have 
given us. We are also analyzing a number 
of books in each grade from the standpoint 
of content, to see if there are any common 
elements for books of one grade which dis- 
tinguish them from books of the next. 

As a further guide to the study of content, 
we are analyzing a large number of comments 
made by the children as to why they liked 
books or what particular thing about each 
book appealed to them. Since we have nearly 
a hundred thousand such comments, it should 
be possible for us to find in the comments of 
children of any given age or degree of read- 
ing ability certain typical reactions which 
differentiate them from children of another 
level. 

The entire study is a long and arduous one, 
but should yield results which will be of di- 
rect practical value to all who would make 
materials of instruction and general reading 
fit the children for whom they are intended. 





CORRELATING 


LITERATURE AND MUSIC 


(Continued from 112) 


The study of the opera is.only one way to 
correlate literature and music. Besides the 
study of ballads, a very enjoyable unit may 
be worked out on composers and their most 
outstanding musical efforts. The story of the 
life of Beethoven followed by the playing of 
his “Minuet in G,” makes an effective litera- 
ture lesson. 

In February the minuet may be danced to 
Mozart’s beautiful music from “Don Juan.” 
Interest in reading about the costumes and 
pastimes as well as other history of Washing- 
ton’s time is thus stimulated. 


The myths of the Indians furnish fascinat- 
ing reading, while their plaintive music is 


most beautiful, and easy to sing. 


Both the literature period and the music 
period offer a great opportunity for the pres- 
entation of entertaining, worthwhile ma- 
terial. The teacher needs only to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, and there is no 


doubt that she will be fully rewarded for her 


efforts by the children’s increased enjoyment 


and interest in both literature and music. 
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What the Teachers Know. 


Every teacher of phonics knows: 


(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


That a knowledge of the sounds 
of the letters is a direct aid to 
a beginner in learning to read. 
That the sounds vary in their 
relative importance based on the 
number of different words in chil- 
dren’s readers in which the given 
sounds occur. 

That other things being equal, 
the sounds of letters should be 
taught in the order of their im- 
portance, that is, in the order of 
their frequency of occurrence in 
different words found in primary 
readers. 

Some sounds occur so seldom 
that it is, perhaps, more econom- 
ical to teach the entire word in 
which the sound occurs than to 
give practice on the sound as a 
separate element of the word. 
Such a case is illustrated by the 
consonant y, and the conso- 
nant combination /p. In a study 
of 422 one-syllable phonetic and 
phonic words having the so called 
short vowel sounds, the conso- 
nant y occurs in but two words, 
yes and yet; /p in the one word 
help. 

That in order to determine the 
relative importance* of the 
sounds of letters as they occur in 
the different words, teachers must 
know certain facts concerning 
these sounds. They must know: 
(a) The position in which a 
given sound is most fre- 
quently found in the dif- 
ferent words. For example, 
the consonant 6 is found 
before the vowel, in more 
than 10 times as many dif- 
ferent words as after the 
vowel; the consonant n on 


times more important a//er 
the vowel than before it. 

Obviously the learning 
situation “nap” (n occurs 
before the vowel) is not 
identical with that of “pan” 
(n occurs after the vowel). 
What the sounds are which 
most frequently precede 
and follow a given sound 
in the different words. To 
illustrate: the consonant m 
is found to occur most fre. 
quently in the consonant 
combination mp as in jump, 
and least frequently follow. 
ing / as in elm. It is fol. 
lowed by the vowel a as 
in man 21% times as often 
as it is preceded by the 
same vowel as in swam. m 
is relatively unimportant in 
the combinations im as in 
him; mu as in mud. 


This, then, leads us to 
the next topic: 

What the Teachers of Phonics Want 
to Know. 
Many teachers of phonics have re. 
quested that a study be made to deter- 
mine the relative numerical importance 
of consonant and vowel sounds as de- 
scribed above. 

In July 1925, I completed a study’ 
of the Sotinds of English Words in a 
Primary Reading Vocabulary. 

The vocabulary was selected from 
four published studies of the vocabu- 
laries of primary readers: twelve be- 
ginning readers; ten first readers; ten 
second readers, and ten third readers. 
From this entire list of words, were 
selected all words which appeared ten 
or more times in any one or all of the 


the other hand is many 


*As based on the frequency of occurrence in the number 
of different words. 


*Cordts, Anna D. An Analysis and Classification of tht 
sounds of English Words in a Primary Reading Vocabulary 
Unpublished Thesis, State University of Iowa. 
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forty-two readers and which further- 
more, occured in five or more of the 
different readers. By this method 2,716 
different words having a total frequency 
of 566,567 were selected. These words 
were then analyzed according to their 
phonetic content; vowels or diphthongs, 
consonant initial and final, separately 
or in combination with other. conso- 
nants; and their frequencies were tabu- 
lated. The following report on the rel- 
ative importance of consonants and 
vowels is taken from the findings of 
this study. It offers a partial answer 
to the teachers’ request stated above. It 
is partial in the sense that the report 
is based on only the 422 one-syllable 
phonetic and phonic words having the 
the so-called short vowel sounds. Other 
words are not included in this brief 
report. This fact must be kept in mind 
in interpreting the findings as given 
below. 

A phonetic word is defined as a word 
in which every letter in the word repre- 
sents the particular sound which was 
assigned to that letter, and in which 
every sound is represented by that par- 
ticular letter and that letter only. 

The following assignments were made 
of letter to sound and sound to letter: 

Or THE VOWELS 
the letter a, to the sound as in can 
the letter e, to the sound as in let 
the letter i, to the sound as in sit 
the letter 0, to the sound as. in hot 
the letter u, to the sound as in cup 
Or THE CONSONANTS 

the letter p, to the sound (p); 

the letter 6, to the sound (b); y 

the letter ¢, to the sound (t); 

the letter d, to the sound (d); 

the letter k, to the sound (k) ; 

the letter g, to the sound (g) ; 

the letter f, to the sound (f); 

the letter v, to the sound (vy); 

the letter s, to the sound (s); 

the letter z, to the sound (z) ; 

the letter j, to the sound (j); 

the letter h, to the sound (h) ; 

the letter w, to the sound (w) ; 

the letter y, to the sound (y); 

the letter m, to the sound (m) ; 
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the letter n, to the sound (n); 

the letter J, to the sound (1); 

the letter r, to the sound (r); 
(digraph) th, to the sound as in this 
(digraph) sh, to the sound as in ship 
(digraph) ch, to the sound as in chick 
(digraph) wh, to the sound as in when 
(digraph) ng, to the sound as in sang 

A phonic word is defined as a word 
in which the vowel sound is represented 
by the particular letter assigned to the 
sound, and that letter only; and in 
which the consonant sounds are each 
represented by either: 


(a) the consonant letter or digraph 
assigned to the sound; or 

(b) the doubled consonant; or 

(c) a consonant letter according to 
rule; or a consonant blend which 
follows the rule. 

These rules are as follows: 

The digraph ck represents the 
sound (k); 

the letter c before the so-called 
short a o u represents the sound (k) ; 

the letter x when final represents 
the sounds (ks) ; 

the letters gu represent the sounds 
(kw) ; 

the letter n before k represents 
the sound (n). 

When a voiced consonant is fol- 
lowed by ed to form the past tense 
of a verb, ed represents the sound 
(d). 

THE VOWELS - 

In order of frequency, the vowels 

rank as follows: 


a as in can occurs in 112 different words. 
i as in sit occurs in 107 different words. 
e as in let occurs in 90 different words. 
u as in cup occurs in 59 different words. 
o as in hot occurs in 54 different words. 


THE CONSONANTS 

HE importance of each consonant is 

shown (1) by the number of different 
words in which the consonant occurs singly 
both before and after its accompanying vowel; 
(2) by the number of different words in 
which the consonant occurs in combination 
with one or more other consonants both before 
and after the vowel. 
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In the first classification the accompanying 
vowel is indicated; in the second, it is not 
given. 

A study of each of the consonants will show 
the teacher of phonics the relative frequency 
of the various consonants as they occur in the 
number of different words; the position in 
which each of the consonants occurs most fre- 
quently—whether before or after the vowel: 
whether a given consonant occurs most fre- 
quently singly or in combination with other 
consonants; and what the various combina- 
tions are in which the consonant is found to 
occur. 

It will be noted for example that s is most 
important not as it occurs singly in any given 
word but as it occurs in combination with ¢, 
st; with p, sp; with w, sw; before the vowel: 
and with ¢, ts; with ck, cks after the vowel. 
Should s then receive more practice as the 
single consonant element in such combinations 
as sa (sat); si (sick); or, as sta (stand): spe 
(spend); ts (hats) cks (sticks) ? 


The consonant p is also more important in 
its consonant combinations than singly; and 
more important as an element in the combi- 
nation after the vowel than before the vowel. 
The combination ps occurs in as many dif- 
ferent words as do pa and pi together. Should 
ps not receive more practice then, than either 
pa or pi; other things being equal? 

The consonant ch as in chick and catch 
occurs more than 3 times as often after the 
vowel than before the vowel. Should it not 
then receive 3 times the amount of practice in 


the former position, other things being equal? 


The consonant fh is unique. It does not 
combine with any other consonant either be- 
fore or after the vowel. Whenever it occurs 
beside another consonant we have not a con- 
sonant combination but an entirely new con- 
sonant sound. Thus we have th, wh, ch, sh in 
this, where, chick, ship respectively. 

Some consonants regularly form the last 
element in the consonant combination as does 
rin (tr), (br), (fr); and w in (dw), (tw); 
others are always first in the combination as 
illustrated by b in (bl), (br) and f in (fl) 
(fr). Still other consonants may occupy the 
first, medial or last position, as does p in 
(pr), (spr), (sp) respectively. Other sig- 
nificant findings may be’ formulated from the 
accompanying tables. 

THE CONSONANTS 

HE consonant ¢t as in top, truck, cut, occurs in 

150 words (not including words like hatch, 
patch, catch). "7" al: 
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t SINGLY 

The consonant ¢ occurs before each of the vowe': 
~except u. It occurs after all of them. 
Frequency of Occurrence Frequency of Occurren: 

before Vowels after Vowels 

-at in 11 words 
-ot in 
-te in 
-it in 


ti-in 4 words 
to-in 3. words 
te-in 3 words 
ta-in 3 words 


9 words 
8 words 
5 words 
-ut in 5 words 

t In ComsBination With OTHER CONSONANTS 
Frequency of Occurrence Frequency of Occurrenc: 

before Vowels after Vowels 
in 18 words 
in 17 words 
-nt in 12 words 
tw-2 words -ft in words 


words 


st-14 words -st 
tr-12 words -ts 
str-3. words 


2) 


wn 


-pt in 


6 


-nts in words 


-It in words 
-xt in word 
word 
word 
word 
word 

It is significant that ¢ may come first, in the middle 
or last in the combinations that 
before and after the vowel. 


-ct in 
-sts In 


— a HO 


-dst in 


— 


-fts in 


consonant occur 


HE consonant s as in set: yes; stick, hats occurs 
in 145 different words. iy 2 zs 
s SINGLY 
The consonant s occurs both before and after all 
of the vowels. In most words s is doubled when it 
occurs after the vowel. 


Frequency of Occurrence Frequency of Occurrence 


after the Vowel: 
-ass in 5 words 
-ess in 3 words 
5 words -iss in 2 words 
3 words -us in 2 words 
2 words -is in 1 word 
-es in 1 word 


s In ComBination With OTHER CONSONANTS 
The letter s occurs oftener in combination with 
other consonants than it does singly. Compared 
with other consonants, s combines with the highest 
number of different consonants. 
Frequency of Occurrence Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowels after the Vowels 


st-in 14 words -st 
sp-in 7 words -ts 
sw-in 6 words 
str-in 3 words 
sl-in 2 words 
spr-in 2 words 
ser-in 1 word 
sn-in 1 word 
sk-in 1 word 
spl-in 1 word 
sm-in 1 word 


before the V ewels 
si-in 7 
sa-in 7 
se-in 
su-in 
so-in 


words 
words 


in 18 words 
in 17 words 
cks in 10 words 
-ps in 10 words 
-nts in 3 words 
-nksin 3 words 
-sk in 3 words 
-sks in 1 word 
-sts in 1 word 
-dst in 1 word 
-mpsin 1 word 
-lps in 1 word 
Note that s is the first medial, or last consonant 
in the combination. 












& different words. 





r}.HE consonant / as in lap; fill occurs in 93 


1 SINGLY 
The consonant 7 occurs both before and after all 
of the vowels. When / occurs after the vowel it is 


doubled. (See s and f). 





~ The word shall is the only word in the list in 
which the vowel a has the so-called short sound 
before Il. In all others the letters all are pronounced 


as in the word all. 
Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowels 


le-in 9 words 
la-in 6 
lo-in 5 


li-in 3 
lu-in 3 


words 
words 
words 
words 


Frequency of Occurrence 


after the Vowels 





-ill in 14 words 
-ell in 10 


words 
-all in 1 word 
oll in 1 word 
-ull in’ 1 word 


1 In CompinatTion With OTHER CONSONANTS 


Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowels 

pl-in 8 words 

7 words 

4 words 

4 words 

2 words 


2 words 


fl-in 
bl-in 
|-in 
gl-in 
sl-in 
spl-in 1 word 


Frequency of Occurrence 


after the Vowels 





If in 2 words 
-lt in 2 words 
-Il (e)d in 2 words 
-Ik in 2 words 
-Id in 1 word 
-Im in 1 word 
-lp in 1 word 


-Ips in 1 word 


In each case the consonant / comes last in the 
combination before the vowel and first in the com- 


bination after the vowel. 


= consonant p as in pig, plan, rap, jump oc- 
curs in 80 different words. 


p SINGLY 
The consonant p occurs both before and after all 


of the vowels. 
Frequency of Occurrence 
before Vowels 

pa-in 6 words 

pi-in 4 words 

pe-in 4 words 

po-in 3 words 

pu-in 1 word 


Frequency of Occurrence 
after Vowels 

-ap in 7 words 

-op in 6 words 

-ip in 4 words 

(-)up in 2 words 

-ep in 1 word 





p in Compination With OTHER CONSONANTS 


Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowel 

pl-in 8 words 

sp-in 7 words 

spr-in 2 words 

pr-in 1 word 

spl-in 1 word 


Frequency of Occurrence 
after the Vowel 
-ps in 10 words 
‘mp in 6 words 
-pt in 5 words 
-mpsin 1 word 
-lp in 1 word 
-lps in 1 word 





It is significant that p comes first, in the middle 
and last in the consonant combinations both before 


and after the vowels. 


HE consonant n as in nap, snatch, pin, hand 


occurs in 76 different words. 
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n SINGLY 
The consonant n occurs before all of the vowels 
except i. It occurs after all of the vowels. 
Frequency of Occurrence 
_after the Vowel 
(-)an in 9 words 


Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowel 
ne-in 5 words 


no-in 2 words (-) in 8 words 
nu-in 2 words -en in 7 words 
na-in 1 word -un in 5 words 

-on in 1 word 


n In ComBination With OtHer CoNsONANTS 
Frequency of Occurrence Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowels after the Vowels 

sn-in 1 word, snug -nd in 16 words 
-nt in 12 words 
-nchin 4 words 
in 3 words 
-nn(e)d in 1 word 
Note that n is last in the combination before the 
vowel and first in the combination after the vowel. 





-nts 


‘_ consonant r as in run, trick occurs in 68 
different words. - 3 
r SINGLY 
The consonant r occurs before all of the vowels. 
It is not found after any of the so-called short vowel 
sounds. 
Frequency of Occurrence 
before Vowels 
ra-in 6 words 
ri-in 4 words 
ru-in 3 words 
re-in 3 words 
ro-in 2 words 
r In CompinaTion With OTHER CONSONANTS 
Frequency of Occurrence 
before Vowels 
tr-in 12 words 
dr-in 10 words 


br-in 7 words 
cr-in 6 words 
fr-in 4 words 
str-in 3 words 
gr-in 3 words 
br-in 7 words 
cr-in 6 words 
pr-in 2 words 


spr-in 2 words 
shr-in 1 word 

In each case r comes last in the consonant com- 
bination. 


HE consonant d as in dog, drink, had, stand oc- 
curs in 64 different words. 
d SINGLY 
The consonant d occurs both before and after all 
of the vowels. 
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Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowel. 

du-in 5 words 

di-in 4 words 

do-in 2 words 

de-in 2 words 

da-in 1 word 
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Frequency of Occurrence 
after the Vowel 
-ad in 6 words 
-ed in 6 words 
-id in 6 words 
-ud in 6 words 
-od in 1 word 
odd in 1 word 


d In Compination Witn OtHer Consonants 


Frequency of Occurrence 


before the Vowels 
dr-in 10 words 


dw-in 1 word, dwell 


Frequency of Occurrence 


after the Vowels 
-nd in 16 words 
-gg(e)d in 2 words 
-ll(e)d in 2 words 
-dst in 1 word 
-nn(e)d in 1 word 
-bb(e)d in 1 word 


£ tenes consonant letter c (k) as in can, clap, back 
occurs in 63 different words. 
e (k) SINcLy 


The consonant 


letter c 


(k) occurs before the 


vowels a, 0, u, only. When c is found before ¢ and i it 


represents the sound s. 


After the vowel the letter c forms a part of the 
digraph ck and occurs with each of the vowels. 


Frequency of Occurrence 
before Vowels 

ca-in 9 words 

co-in 3 words 

cu-in 3 words 


-uck in 


Frequency of Occurrence 
after the Vowel 

-ick in 10 words 

-ack in 7 words 

6 words 

6 words 


2 words 


-ock in 


-eck in 


e (k) In ComBrnation WitH OtHer Consonants 


Frequency of Occurrence 
before Vowels 

cr-in 6 words 

cl-in 4 words 

scr-in 1 word 


Frequency of Occurrence 


after the Vowel 


-cks in 10 words 


<t in 1 word 


HE consonant & as in king, back, picks occurs in 


47 different words. 


k SINGLY 
The consonant k occurs before the vowel i; and in 
one word (kept) before the vowel e. 
It is found after the vowels only as a part of 
the digraph ck, and occurs with all of the vowels. 


Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowel 
ki-in 6 words 


ke-in 1 word 


-eck in 


Frequency of Occurrence 


after the Vowel 


-ick in 10 words 
-ack in 
-ock in 
-uck in 


7 words 
6 words 
6 words 
2 words 


k In Compination With OtHer CONSONANTS 
Frequency of Occurrence Frequency of Occurrence 
after the Vowel 
cks in 10. words 
-nk in 10 words 
-sk in 3 words 
-nksin 3 words 
-k in 2 words 
-sksin 1 word 


before the Vowel 
sk-in one word, skin 


HE consonant f as in fan, flag, if, staff occurs 
in 40 different words. 
f SINcLy 
The consonant f occurs before all of the vowels, 
although in but one word before u; and after all 
of the vowels except e. When f occurs after the 
vowel, it is doubled. The only exception to this 
rule occurs in the word if. 
Frequency of Occurrence 
after the Vowel 
uff in 2 words 
off in 1 word 


Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowel. 
fi-in 4 words 
fe-in 4 words 
-iff in 1 word 
in 1 word 
fu-in -aff in 1 word 
f In Compination With OTHER CONSONANTS 


fa-in 3 words 


3 
fo-in 2 words if 
l 


word 

Frequency of Occurrence Frequency of Occurrence 
before Vowels 

fl-in 7 


after Vowels 
-ft in 6 words 
-lf in 2 words 
-ftsin 1 word 
Note that f, like 6 and g, comes first in the con 
sonant combination that occurs before the vowel. 


words 
fr-in 4 words 


t he consonant 6 as in big; black occurs in 39 
different words. a 
b SINGLY 
The consonant 6 occurs before all of the conson- 
ants; it occurs after a and e only. 


Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowel 
be-in 8 words 


Frequency of Occurrence 
after the Vowel 

-ab in 1 word 

-eb in 1 word 


ba-in 7 words 


i 
bi-in 5 words 
bu-in 4 words 


bo-in 1 word 


b In ComsBrnation WitH OTHER CONSONANTS 


Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowel 
br-7 words 


bl-4 words 


Note that 6 is first in the consonant combinations 
and combines with r and / only before the vowel. 


Frequency of Occurrence 
after the Vowel 
-bbed in the word, rubbed 


HE consonant m as in man, him, lamp occurs in 
38 different words. 
m SINGLY 
The consonant m occurs both before and after all 











of the consonants; altho it occurs once before the 
wel o moss, and once after the vowel o from. 


Frequency of Occurrence Frequency of Occurrence 


before the Vowel after the Vowel 


ma-in 5 words -em in 3 words 
mi-in 4 words -im in 3 words 


me-in 4 words -um in 3 words 
mu-in 4 words (-)am in 2 words 
mo-in 1 word -om in 1 word 


m In Compination WitH OTHER CONSONANTS 
Frequency of Occurrence Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowel after the Vowel 
sm-in 1 word, smell -mp in 6 words 
t 7 -mps in 1 word 
-Im in 1 word 


HE consonant g as in get, glad, dog, occurs in 
31 different words. 


g SINGLY 

The consonant g occurs before all of the vowels 
except a, although in only two words does it occur 
before e (get and gets). It occurs after all the 
vowels. = ba og 
Frequency of Occurrence Frequency of Occurrence 

after Vowels 

-ig in 5 words 
-ag in 4 words 
-ug in 3 words 
-og in 3 words 
-eg in 2 words 
egg in 1 word 


before Vowels 
ge-in 2 words 
gi-in 2 words 
go-in 1 word 
gu-in 1 word 


gz In Comprnation With OTHER CONSONANTS 
Frequency of Occurrence Frequency of Occurrence 
after Vowels 


-gg(e)d in 2 words 


before Vowels 
gr-in 3 words 
gl-in 2 words 
Like f, s, and b, g is first in the consonant com- 
binations. 


fhe consonant w as in went; swing occurs in 
25 different words. = sal 
w SINGLY 

The consonant w occurs before i and e; in only 
one word before a (wax). 

When found after the vowel, the letter w helps 
to form the vowel digraphs aw as in saw; ew as 
in grew; ow as in grow; and the diphthongs ew as in 
flew; and ow as in now. 





Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowels 

wi-in 9 words 

we-in 6 words 

wa-in 1 word 

w In ComsBination WitH OTHER CONSONANTS 

Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowel 

sw in 6 words 

tw in 2 words 

dw in 1 word 
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HE consonant sh as in ship, shrill occurs in 
24 words. 
sh SINcLy 
The consonant sh occurs before all of the vowels. 
It occurs after all of the vowels except (0). 


Frequency of Occurrence Frequency of Occurrence 

before the Vowel after the Vowel 
she-in 3 words -ash in 4 words 
shi-in 2 words -ish in 3 words 
sha-in 2 words -ush in 3 words 
sho-in 2 words -esh in 2 words 
shu-in 2 words 

sh In ComBinaTion With OTHER CONSONANTS 

Frequency of Occurrence 

before the Vowel 
shr-in 1 word, shrill 








dif- 


HE consonant A as in hat occurs in 23 
ferent words. 
Frequency of Occurrence 


before Vowel 
ha-in 6 words 
hu-in 6 words 
he-in 4 words 
hi-in 4 words 
ho-in 3 words 


The consonant fh is peculiar in that it does not 
blend with other consonants. The letter A is found 
in combination with the letter ¢ in th; with w in 
wh; with c in ch; and s in sh; and in each case 
instead of forming a consonant blend we have as 
a result an entirely new sound. 


tg consonant ch in chick, catch occurs in 22 
different words. 
ch SINGLY 
The consonant ch occurs before the vowel i only. 


It occurs after all of the vowels except (0). 
Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowel 

chi-in 5 words 


Frequency of Occurrence 
after the Vowel 

-atch in 5 words 

-itch in 3 words 








-uch in 2 words 
in 2 words 
-etch in 1 word 


-ich 


ch In ComBination WitH OTHER CONSONANTS 
The combination ch does not combine with other 
consonants before the vowel. 
Frequency of Occurrence 
after Vowel 
-nch in 4 words 





6 tenn consonant ng as in sing occurs in 19 dif- 
ferent words. 
ng SINGLY 

The consonant letters, ng occur only after the 
vowels a, i, 0, u. They represent a single ele- 
mentary sound (y). 

(The consonant combination ngs is not included 
here for the reason that the letter s represents the 
sound (z). 


(Continued on page 125) 
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HE FIRST reading list annotated 
throughout by children who had read 
and recommended the books was I be- 
lieve, published by the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English. It was the work of 
Miss Chamberlain and Miss Carter of Oak 
Park High School,* and was made up of books 
for high school. Many of comments natu- 
rally were too individual, too conscious, too 
“literary” for general appeal; for many 
books no really distinctive comments could 
be found. But this list will be known in 
history as the first to be based on the sound 
principle of setting readers to catch readers, 
the only method that has ever led to fruitful 
promotion of reading. Since, as we know, it 
works perfectly in propagating bad and 
cheap books, we must be clever enough to 
turn it with even more consummate skill into 
propagating the very best possible books. 
Naturally the grading of the Annotated 
Home-Reading List, described above, was on 
the usual basis of rough trial and opinion. 
Therefore when Superintendent Washburne 
of Winnetka described to me a plan for secur- 
ing a wide and valid assemblage of data on 
this problem of grade placement of outside 
reading books in elementary schools, I was 
deeply interested. A grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation made this study possible, and the 
co-operation throughout of the American Li- 
brary Association, as well as their final print- 
ing of the list itself, are gratefully acknowl- 
edged in the preface. I had no personal 
share in the study save to sit in one confer- 
ence and contribute criticisms that were for 
the most part promptly outvoted. Neverthe- 
less the study seems to me the first and only 
model for the construction of all reading lists 
in future. For it is not only annotated by 
children; the order and grade-placement of 
every book are determined by the children 


*May be obtained from Professor H. G. Paul, 


University 
of Illinois. 10 cents. 


themselves, these are given in terms of the 
children’s ages and of their reading grades. 

that is, their ability to read and understand. 
The Graded Lists range from the third grade 
to the tenth inclusive, the Age Lists from the 
“eight year old” to the “thirteen year old.” 


The procedure is described in full detail 
in the list itself, and as every teacher will 
get the book at once’ there is no need of my 
describing it again here. The essential thing 
is the ballot. 


Complete title of book 

Author's full name 

Publisher 

SE RONG 6 vss Facies ond Age....Boy or Girl.... 
Grade ....Teacher 

One of the best books I ever read Too easy 

A good book, I like it 

Not so very interesting A little hard 

I don’t like it Too hard 


Write on the other side of this slip what you like 
best about this book, or why you like it. 


Just about right 


You will note that provision is made for 
all necessary information, including _ the 
child’s reading score (Stanford), for his bal- 
lot, and for his comment. The various de- 
scriptions of the book, one of which the 
pupil was to check, were purposely made just 
as informal and natural as possible. The 
child understood that his opinion or his way 
of expressing it meant nothing to his school 
grade or reputation, and that it would really 
be used in helping other children select 
books. Wherever possible ballots were col- 
lected in libraries also, and everything that 
could be directed was done to persuade chil- 
dren to make genuine, free comments. 

The use for the queries to the right— 
whether the book was too easy, too hard, and 
so on—was not very clear. But it developed 


interestingly that whenever a pupil volun- 


1C. W. Washburne and Mabel Vogel; The Winnetka Readin, 
List. American Library Association, Chicago, 1926—(1.50). 
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tarily read a book he usually voted that it 
had some degree of interest and was “about 
richt” in difficulty. Moreover, when tested 
again, after a time, pupils’ votes were quite 
consistent. When, however, as a_ special 
check on this point, a number of pupils were 
asked to read and report on books, some too 
easy, and some too hard for them, their con- 
demnations were clear on both preference 
and difheulty. It is unnecessary to point the 
very human moral of this; books of identical 
difficulty, as any teacher may readily prove, 
will be differently read and voted upon when 
taken as a requirement and when voluntarily 
entered into. 

The data on individual books are full of 
interest. All in the printed list are approved 
by a group of expert children’s librarians. 
[hose titles which were excluded by a three- 
fourths vote of these expert judges are to be 
found on a mimeographed list which will be 
sent to those interested by the Research Office 
of the Winnetka Public Schools. It is quite 
important for teachers to know what these 
books are—in particular the almost unani- 
mously liked ones—and to study why they 
are liked. When a series of 17 books is rated 
98% in interest by children and is ruled 
out by librarians, we need to look into those 
books with attention. What is their appeal? 
Why are they trashy? And what books can we 
substitute which will make as high a strike 
for children’s favor and have more of worth 
to contribute? We know too little about the 
books children really care for, in part be- 
cause we have taken at face value their pre- 
pared statements in the classroom about “The 
Boyhood of Washington,” and “Evangeline.” 

Eight hundred teachers and librarians co- 
operated in making this book-list, and 36,750 
children in 34 cities contributed 100,000 bal- 
Over half of these ballots, on 700 
books, were finally admitted to the finished 
list, and constitute the materials of the pub- 
lished list. There is a list arranged accord- 
ing to the children’s ages, and another by 
their reading grade. The minimum of 25 


lots. 


ballots to a book, selected as statistically 


\alid, seems nevertheless much too few to 
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justify us in forming final conclusions about 
grading. Data from 100 or more children 
are provided for 200 titles. 

The ‘books are rightly arranged by chil- 
dren’s reading grade rather than the school 
grade in which they happen to be sitting. In 
each grade the titles proceed according to an 
index number, the product of the number of 
children who liked the book times the number 
of cities they represented. Obviously where 
a book is widely read and liked, we have 
strong evidence for its proper grading. But 
where only 25 children in one or two cities 
have liked it, this may mean positive distaste 
by all the rest, or simply lack of opportunity. 


A great many excellent books are not 


represented at all. The remedy for this is 
very easy and simple: Every teacher who has 
an enthusiasm for a children’s book, or a 
book on which she desires definite informa- 
tion, should immediately set about getting 
scientific evidence of its popularity and grade 
placement, from as many sources as possible. 
The Winnetka ballot form, as given in this 
article, should be used—it can be easily and 
cheaply mimeographed, it will make results 
comparable, and it is difficult to see how it 
could be much improved. Teachers may, of 
course, stimulate liking by every possible 
device, and keep records of procedures that 
work. And they should get the most indi- 
vidual comments obtainable by reading ex- 
cellent ones from this booklist, or others they 
find. 

This work needs doing particularly in the 
‘primary grades, where the Winnetka study 
penetrated with difficulty and has few books 
and votes. Teachers interested in this phase 
of the problem should communicate with 
Miss Sarah M. Mott of the Ethical Culture 
School, New York City, who is engaged on 
this problem. I suggest that THE ELEMEN- 
TARY ENGLISH REVIEW act as a clearing house 
for data and records of this kind. Nearly 
50,000 ballots of the Winnetka study, which 
do not appear in the evidence because they 
were scattered among 8,500 different books, 
will doubtless be available for further study 
and will contain much of real interest. 
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Moreover, in carrying on studies of this 
kind it is probable that we need more satis- 
factory measures of the desirability of books 
to be listed. On the whole the children’s 
judgment, where it was based on wide num- 
bers of readers, and was fairly agreed, seems 
to have been not often mistaken, according to 
the judgment of children’s librarians. The 
ten books that head the list in popularity were 
accepted, and seven of them were starred by 
three-fourths or more of the librarians. The 
experts themselves were unanimous for only 
100 books. Yet a number of the books on 
the final list give an impression of mediocre 
and trivial quality, which in a measure de- 
tracts from its high value. At any rate, as 
a purchase guide for school libraries, it is 
probably too catholic, and should be sorted 
again more rigidly. Perhaps half as many 
books would be enough to give as great a 
variety of interest and appeal in each grade, 
with a higher level of quality. 

As the authors of the study themselves re- 
mark, it proved impossible to find live and 
stimulating comments for all the books. To 
show how good and individual were some of 
those selected, here are a few examples: 

On Brook’s True Story of Abraham Lincoln (Loth- 
rop. Very well liked but read by only 27 children). 

Abraham's mother sat by the fire place and taught 
the children to read and spell. She helped Abraham 
to write his spelling words while he was going to 
school. It reminds me of home. (Fifth grade) 

On Perkin’s Eskimo Twins (Houghton—placed in 
fifth grade). 

I liked the part where Angakok got stuck in the 
tunnel and couldn't get out. Ha ha ha ha! 


An eleven-year-old boy says of Altsheler’s Texan 
Star: 


I like this book because it suits my taste. 
a wild taste. 

When we have comments like “There were 
ne dry explanations,” and “I wish they had 
more naval books in the libraries,” we get 
useful notions of the grounds for children’s 
likings. Much more could no doubt be un- 
covered by a study of the stores of “annotated 
ballots” at Winnetka. Much of value might 
be discovered, too, by an analysis of the 
specific interest appeal, and of the style 
and structure of the favorite books. Here 
another 


I have 


Is 


good chance to prepare an 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


educational thesis with value and meanin:. 

Teachers can do much to improve the 
quality of book reports and collect a body 
of comments which will be of genuine worth. 
Some of the notes in the printed list tell too 
much and would spoil the story for a great 
many other readers; they are the hang-overs 
from the old-fashioned book report, now 
fortunately vanishing, which required a sum- 
mary of the story as proof of reading. 
Others, like that on Aldrich’s Story of a Bad 
Boy (Grade 7), mislead by their selection of 
an incident that is not typical of the whole; 
this one suggests Peck rather than Aldrich. 
But teachers who select the really promotive 
and fair notes to entice their pupils to the 
best possible books, and then ask, for the 
help of children everywhere, for comments 
of the same sort on favorite readings, can do 
a great deal to further the cause of excellent 
enjoyment among children, and to help pro- 
duce an even better book list a few years 
from now. Here again the ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW may well serve as a medium 
of exchange for good material of the sort. 

One impressed particularly by the 
paucity of good books about real life and 
real deeds in these and in other lists. It is 
significant, as Principal Beatty of Winnetka 
Junior High School noted in going over this 
one, that no fairy tales were chosen by pupils 
below age nine (of course we haven't enough 
primary-grade data), and that this interest 
reached a maximum, of only 30%, in the 
list for ten-year-olds. By age twelve they 
practically disappear in favor of hero tales. 
This supports a contention of mine that chil- 
dren want, much more than we have sup- 
posed, and increasingly during adolescence. 
stories of what they consider reality. If we 
insist upon giving them stories of impossible 
chivalry and ideals which they cannot square 
with reality, we mislead them. The lack of 
really worthy, interesting accounts of things 
as they are, and the strong need for them. 
are both indicated by these book lists. In 
very large part we account thus for the 
presence of the Little Peppers and the prev- 
alence of other stories excluded by the libra- 


1s 
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‘ians, as children’s favorites. They represent 
idventure, mystery, romance, apparently 
within touch of possibility. But for that 
eason, in so far as they are cheap and only 
partly true, they are the worse for their direct 
effect upon action, and deep lying beliefs. 
Moreover, they blaize a straight trail to those 
delights of immature adults—the Reverend 
Mr. Wright. and the Porters, and Mr. Guest, 
singer of the banal and obvious. Good liter- 
ature of reality is all about us in quantity— 
true stories of the finest quality and of 
genuine appeal. Every one should help in 
getting it into our schools and in giving the 
children a chance to test and select and 
propagate the best of it. 

The Winnetka Book List is one of the most 
stimulating and suggestive beginnings of con- 
structive work in choosing and grading chil- 
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dren’s literature that I know. It is strong in 
its clear picture of pupils’ opinions, in its 
data of the proper grading of about 175 
books (plus 20 from the list of exclusions by 
librarians), and in its inclusion of frequently 
happy and individual comments. The rest of 
its inclusions, and the scattering ballots on 
other books of which it would be interesting 
to have a supplementary list, are valuable 
chiefly as suggestions of worthy books need- 
ing more study. Teachers will do good serv- 
ice if they will give such books trial in 
different grades, perhaps with provision of 
necessary backgrounds of experience, and 
then help collect enough judgments to make 
possible a clear determination of interest and 
placement. The Winnetka Book List is a 
challenge and a help for every true teacher. 


FACTS FOR TEACHERS OF PHONICS 


(Continued from page 121) 





Frequency of Occurrence 
after the Vowels 

-ing in 9 words 

-ang in 5 words 

-ung in 3 words 

-ong in 2 words 


HE consonant th (voiced) as in this occurs in 
8 different words. = 
The consonant th occurs before the vowels a, e, i, 
u. In one word (with) it occurs after the vowel. 
It does not combine with any other consonants. 


Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowel 

tha-in 3 words 

the-in 2 words 

thi-in 1 word 

thu-in 1 word 


Frequency of Occurrence 
after the Vowel 
-ith in 1 word 


HE consonant wh as in when occurs in 3 words. 
The consonant wh occurs before e and i only. 
It does not occur after the vowel. It does not com- 
bine with any other consonants. 
Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowel 
whi-in 2 words 


whe-in 1 word 


sh consonant y as in yes. Occurs in 2 words. 
The consonant y occurs in only 2 words yes 


and yet. 
sonants. 


It does not combine with any other con- 


bane consonant j as in jump occurs in 2 dif- 
ferent words. 


na consonant combination gu as in quick occurs 
in 2 different words. 


HE consonant combination gu occurs in only 
2 words quack and quick. It does not com- 
bine further with any other consonants. 


HE consonant z as in buzz occurs in one word, 
buzz. 


HE consonant combination nk as in bank occurs 

in 13 different words. In the consonant com- 
bination nk the letter n always represents the sound 
(n) as in sing nk occurs after the vowel only. 
It is found only with the vowels a, i u. 


Frequency of Occurrence 
after the Vowels . 

-ink in 5 words 

-ank in 4 words 

-nks in 3 words 

-unk in 1 word 


HE consonant » occurs in one word, vest. It 
does not combine with any other consonant. 
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Moreover, in carrying on studies of this 
kind it is probable that we need more satis- 
factory measures of the desirability of books 
listed. On the whole the children’s 
judgment, where it was based on wide num- 
bers of readers, and was fairly agreed, seems 
to have been not often mistaken, according to 
the judgment of children’s librarians. The 
ten books that head the list in popularity were 
aceepted, and seven of them were starred by 
three-fourths or more of the librarians. The 
experts themselves were unanimous for only 
100 books. Yet a number of the books on 
the final list give an impression of mediocre 
and trivial quality, which in a measure de- 
tracts from its high value. 


to be 


At any rate, as 
a purchase guide for school libraries, it is 
probably too catholic, and should be sorted 
again more rigidly. Perhaps half as many 
books would be enough to give as great a 
variety of interest and appeal in each grade, 
with a higher level of quality. 

As the authors of the study themselves re- 
mark, it proved impossible to find live and 
stimulating comments for all the books. To 
show how good and individual were some of 
those selected, here are a few examples: 

On Brook’s True Story of Abraham Lincoln (Loth- 
rop. Very well liked but read by only 27 children). 

Abraham's mother sat by the fire place and taught 
the children to read and spell. She helped Abraham 
to write his spelling words while he was going to 
school. It reminds me of home. (Fifth grade) 

On Perkin’s Eskimo Twins (Houghton—placed in 
fifth grade). 

I liked the part where Angakok got stuck in the 
tunnel and couldn't get out. Ha ha ha ha! 

An eleven-year-old boy says of Altsheler’s Texan 
Star: 

I like this book because it suits my taste. 
a wild taste. 

When we have comments like “There were 
no dry explanations,” and “I wish they had 
more naval books in the libraries,” we get 
useful notions of the grounds for children’s 
likings. Much more could no doubt be un- 
covered by a study of the stores of “annotated 
ballots” at Winnetka. Much of value might 


I have 


be discovered, too, by an analysis of the 
specific interest appeal, and of the style 
and structure of the favorite books. Here 
is another good chance to prepare an 
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ENGLISH REVIEW 


educational thesis with value and meaning. 

Teachers can do much to improve the 
quality of book reports and collect a body 
of comments which will be of genuine worth. 
Some of the notes in the printed list tell too 
much and would spoil the story for a great 
many other readers; they are the hang-overs 
from the old-fashioned book report, now 
fortunately vanishing, which required a sum- 
mary of the story as proof of reading. 
Others, like that on Aldrich’s Story of a Bad 
Boy (Grade 7), mislead by their selection of 
an incident that is not typical of the whole; 
this one suggests Peck rather than Aldrich. 
But teachers who select the really promotive 
and fair notes to entice their pupils to the 
best possible books, and then ask, for the 
help of children everywhere, for comments 
of the same sort on favorite readings, can do 
a great deal to further the cause of excellent 
enjoyment among children, and to help pro- 
duce an even better book list a few years 
from now. Here again the ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW may well serve as a medium 
of exchange for good material of the sort. 

One is impressed particularly by the 
paucity of good books about real life and 
real deeds in these and in other lists. It is 
significant, as Principal Beatty of Winnetka 
Junior High School noted in going over this 
one, that no fairy tales were chosen by pupils 
below age nine (of course we haven’t enough 
primary-grade data), and that this interest 
reached a maximum, of only 309%, in the 
list for ten-year-olds. By age twelve they 
practically disappear in favor of hero tales. 
This supports a contention of mine that chil- 
dren want, much more than we have sup- 
posed, and increasingly during adolescence, 
stories of what they consider reality. If we 
insist upon giving them stories of impossible 
chivalry and ideals which they cannot square 
with reality, we mislead them. The lack of 
really worthy, interesting accounts of things 
as they are, and the strong need for them, 
are both indicated by these book lists. In 
very large part we account thus for the 
presence of the Little Peppers and the prev- 
alence of other stories excluded by the libra- 























rians, as children’s favorites. They represent 
adventure, mystery, romance, apparently 
within touch of possibility. But for that 
reason, in so far as they are cheap and only 
partly true, they are the worse for their direct 
effect upon action, and deep lying beliefs. 
Moreover, they blaize a straight trail to those 
delights of immature adults—the Reverend 
Mr. Wright, and the Porters, and Mr. Guest, 
singer of the banal and obvious. Good liter- 
ature of reality is all about us in quantity— 
true stories of the finest quality and of 
genuine appeal. Every one should help in 
getting it into our schools and in giving the 
children a chance to test and select and 
propagate the best of it. 

The Winnetka Book List is one of the most 
stimulating and suggestive beginnings of con- 
structive work in choosing and grading chil- 
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dren's literature that I know. It is strong in 
its clear picture of pupils’ opinions, in its 
data of the proper grading of about 175 
books (plus 20 from the list of exclusions by 
librarians), and in its inclusion of frequently 
happy and individual comments. The rest of 
its inclusions, and the scattering ballots on 
other books of which it would be interesting 
to have a supplementary list, are valuable 
chiefly as suggestions of worthy books need- 
ing more study. Teachers will do good serv- 
ice if they will give such books trial in 
different grades, perhaps with provision of 
necessary backgrounds of experience, and 
then help collect enough judgments to make 
possible a clear determination of interest and 
placement. The Winnetka Book List is a . 
challenge and a help for every true teacher. 


FACTS FOR TEACHERS OF PHONICS 


(Continued from page 121) 





Frequency of Occurrence 
after the Vowels 

-ing in 9 words 

-ang in 5 words 

-ung in 3 words 

-ong in 2 words 


HE consonant th (voiced) as in this occurs in 
8 different words. 
The consonant th occurs before the vowels a, e, i, 
u. In one word (with) it occurs after the vowel. 
It does not combine with any other consonants. 


Frequency of Occurrence 
before the Vowel 

tha-in 3 words 

the-in 2 words 

thi-in 1 word 

thu-in 1 word 


Frequency of Occurrence 
after the Vowel 


-ith in 1 word 


HE consonant wh as in when occurs in 3 words. 
The consonant wh occurs before e and i only. 
It does not occur after the vowel. It does not com- 


bine with any other consonants. 
Frequency of Occurrence 


before the Vowel 
whi-in 2 words 
whe-in 1 word 


HE consonant y as in yes. Occurs in 2 words. 
The consonant y occurs in only 2 words yes 





and yet. It does not combine with any other con- 
sonants. 


bare consonant j as in jump occurs in 2 dif- 
ferent words. 


MB Bes consonant combination qu as in quick occurs 
in 2 different words. 


HE consonant combination gu occurs in only 
2 words quack and quick. It does not com- 


bine further with any other consonants. 


HE consonant z as in buzz occurs in one word, 
buzz. 


HE consonant combination nk as in bank occurs 
in 13 different words. In the consonant com- 


bination nk the letter n always represents the sound 
(m) as in sing. nk occurs after the vowel only. 


It is found only with the vowels a, i u. 
Frequency of Occurrence 
after the Vowels 
-ink in 5 words 
-ank in 4 words 
-nks in 3 words 
-unk in 1 word 
HE consonant v occurs in one word, vest. It 
does not combine with any other consonant. 
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UMEROLS FACTORS have combined 

to give the girls and boys of today 

a chance for a start in reading 
which differs radically from the proverbial 
“plague of infancy.” In the process of 
change from the strict alphabetic method 
which at one time seemed to be the only 
reasonable way, to the multiplicity of com- 
mercialized methods and systems of yester- 
day and today there has been much waste 
effort but no small amount of true progress. 
The fundamental characteristics of a sound 
approach to reading are no longer topics of 
controversial discussion in this country. In- 
vestigation and experiment have not settled 
every issue, but they aré chiefly responsible 
for the faa order and for a reading pro- 
gram characterized by broad aims, vigorous 
emphasis from the beginning on reading as 
a thought-getting process, and the subordina- 
tion of mechanics to meaning. 


seem to be 
generally conceded in progressive circles: for 
example, the postponement of formal in- 
struction to a point at least a few weeks after 
entrance into the first grade, an approach to 
reading in which vivid first hand experiences 
are provided, the substitution of interesting 
and significant content for the inanities of 
over-didactic methods, the early use of read- 
ing as an incidental aspect of all school ac- 
tivities, the provision for an abundance of 
easy, interesting reading matter for independ- 
ent pleasure reading, enough silent reading 
‘ with response in terms of meaning to offset 
word-calling, early emphasis on large units 
of recognition with familiar material restrict- 
ing analysis to new or difficult words, pur- 
poseful reading with numerous and varied 
opportunities for thoughtful interpretation, 
continuous studies of progress with reference 
to the attainment of favorable attitudes as 


Certain other matters also 
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and effective habits. 

Traditional norms have already been sur- 
passed by some schools in which the revised 
program is in force. First grade time allot- 
ments for reading are being reduced because 
attitudes suffer from early pressure, whereas 
a happy meaningful start enables second and 
third grade pupils to surpass second and third 
grade norms with ease. In fact these norms 
are also in need of upward revision. The 
average child who has profited by a progres- 
sive reading program for one year reads con- 
textual material of approximately primer 
level at sight with a rate of 60 or more words 
per minute and makes less than five errors 


well as economical 


in reading a fifty word paragraph. He 
recognizes familiar words at sight. He has 


a visual vocabulary of over three hundred 
words which he can recognize in isolation 
at sight, but by making the most of contextual 
cues he can recognize at least twice as many 
without hesitation or analysis when they ap- 
pear in connected material. 

This is no mean inventory of attainments 
for one year and is sufficient evidence of the 
soundness of progressive aims and methods. 
It will therefore amaze those who have long 
since relegated the alphabetic method, the 
unadulterated phonic method, and certain 
other of its narrowly efficient contemporaries 
to the scrap heap, to know that these matters 
still seem to be live issues in England. A 
recent monograph’ published in America re- 
ports a thorough-going series of experiments 
conducted in the so called infant schools of 
England. 

The investigator determines with admirable 
skill which of four methods is definitely 
superior to the other three. The evidences 
are the result of careful experimentation over 

‘W. H. Winch: Teaching Beginners to Read in England: 
Methods, Results, and Psychological Bases. 


cational Research Monography No. 8, 1925. 
Publishing Company, Bloomington. Ill. pp. 


Its 
Journal of Edu- 

Public School 
185. 




















a period of more than ten years and should 
be disconcertingly prophetic of the reinstate- 
ment of a rigidly synthetic method except for 
extenuating circumstances which cannot be 
overlooked. The four methods compared all 
define reading as word-naming. The Eng- 
lish investigator’s definition of beginning 
reading is training for certainty in word- 
naming. All the tests used in the investiga- 
tion involve accuracy of recognition with no 
attention whatever to rate or recognition and 
no measure of comprehension, but from the 
author’s comment the habitual disregard of 
meaning by the pupils is as obvious as the 
absence of emphasis on meaning in all the 
methods under investigation. 

The author’s evidence shows that the two 
methods compared in the final experiment 
presented three hundred and _ thirty-seven 
words in a series of seventy twenty-minute 
lessons. By means of an ingenious test the 
pupils were paired and divided into equated 
groups one of which was taught by a pure 
phonic method and one by a variation called 
phonoscript in which all reading matter is 
printed with a special system of diacritical 
marking. The content of the first lesson is 
shown in steps: 

Step I—i a h v unmarked. Step I]—the same 
letters marked to indicate silence of a particular 
sound. Step III—The same letters repeated with 
various markings in changed order. Pupils were 
asked to indicate which ones were silent and to 
sound the others collectively. Step I1V—The same 
letters made into the following actual words marked 
with phonoscript symbols: 

hie vie hive have 
high have i ? i have 

“The children were not required to com- 
bine these letters into words. They were used 
merely as a basis for repeating the sounds of 
the letters and for dealing with silent letters.” 

In the second lesson four new letters were 


introduced. The following actual words 
were used. 
hap pat per vat rap 
pi vie tight height 
a hive a pet a rap 


In this lesson the letters were at first sound- 
ed separately and then combined into words 
by precept and example. 
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What were the outcomes of further work as 
measured in a test consisting of 53 “taught” 
words and 19 untaught words in context? 
The average score was 37.8 correct recog- 
nitions on “taught” words and 11.5 on un- 
taught. The average time taken to read 82 
words was 17.8 minutes. The average age of 
the pupils was 5 years and 8 months. When 
confronted with the same words in changed 
context and ordinary print, that is without 
the phonoscript markings, the average score 
fell to 16.7 on taught words and 2.5 on un- 
taught words. The average rate was 17.9 
minutes for 72 words. The most rapid 
reader required 8 minutes to read 72 words. 
This means that the best rate record with the 
phonoscript method was 9 words per minute, 
while the average child read less than half 
as many words per minute. Pupils taught 
by the phonic method read a trifle faster 
on the average and the rates were more 
uniform, varying from 9 to 20 minutes for 
the 72 words. The investigator (p. 100) 
considers a rate of 11.2 words per min- 
ute the best rate at which children of 
this mental level could read the test material. 
He concedes that the phonic method is su- 
perior in speed but “attaches very slight 
importance, if any, to this fact.” He main- 
tains that “the important issue in beginning 
to learn to read is not rapidity but certainty.” 
The investigator sees no cause for concern in 
the fact that “every child in the phonoscript 
group and all except one in the phonic group 
sounded the letters according to the system 
before attempting to pronounce the words in 
the tests.” 

When such uneconomical habits of recog- 
nition are employed with familiar words and 
are common to every member of an experi- 
mental group they become evidence in critic- 
ism of the method. When the undesirable 
habit outcomes of a method are so striking its 
positive values must be discounted in view of 
the “unlearning” necessitated. The certainty 
of recognition for which everything else was 
sacrificed may be quantitatively expressed 
as 70% on taught words, i.e. an average of 


(Continued on page 133) 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVES IN SILENT READING. 
The general objectives of silent reading 
throughout the grades may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows:’ 


1. To establish permanent reading inter- 
ests and appreciations. 

2. To provide extensive vicarious experi- 
ence through reading. 

3. To inculcate fundamental behavior at- 
titudes and ideals through both inten- 
sive and extensive reading. 

4. To develop effective habits and skills 
in silent reading. 


THE Seconp AND THIRD GRADE PERIOD. 
The “Report of the National Committee on 
Reading” (1925): describes the second and 
third grades as the “period of rapid growth in 
attitudes, habits and skills.” The report says: 

“An essential purpose of all reading activities is 
to enrich experience and to stimulate and broaden 
the reader's interest. In addition, daily practice in 
reading has three purposes which are peculiarly ap- 
propriate in the second and third grades, namely: 
(a) to develop power as a reader, that is, to secure 
rapid growth in ability to deal successfully with in- 
creasingly difficult reading situations, (b) to make 
desirable habits permanent, and (c) to eliminate 
or correct undesirable habits.—The work of one reci- 
tation period daily during the greater part of the sec- 
ond and third grades should take the form of carefully 
directed training for purposes of developing power 
as_a reader.” 

The report lists and describes a variety of 
types of desirable reading activities and 
stresses an important point in the following 
statement: 

“It remains to emphasize the fact that the 
work of each reading period should be plan- 
ned to secure progress in one or more spe- 
-erfic phases in reading.” 


1 These objectives are considered somewhat at length in 
the Education Progress Bulletin, How to Plan and Conduct 
Silent Reading Lessons, by Clarence R. Stone, Houghton 


Mifflin Company. 

2 Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
study of Education. Part 1, Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Il. . 


It is the purpose of this article to deal only 
with the problem of specialized training les- 
sons in silent reading. 

Cursory READING AND Stupy Reapinc. Pro- 
fessor Parker in the chapter on silent reading 
in “Types of Elementary Teaching and Learn- 
ing has” has called attention to two types of 
silent reading differing widely as to the atti- 
tude of the reader and the reading habits in- 
volved. We do cursory reading for the 
purpose of general information and enjoy- 
ment. It is done without a definite purpose 
and should be done rapidly. On the other 
hand, the study type of reading is done 
for a specific purpose and with more precision 
and exactness. Consequently, it is done, on 
the whole, more slowly. 


In the initial stage of the first grade, the 
child’s reading is not differentiated into types. 
The differentiation described above takes place 
gradually grade by grade. Consequently, 
there should be gradual differentiation in the 
specialized training lessons in silent reading, 
beginning in the second grade. 

Types OF TRAINING IN SILENT READING IN 
THE Primary Grapes. In the article on 
“Silent Reading in the First Grade,” in the 
June issue of this journal, it was pointed out 
that the main function of silent reading in 
the first grade is in developing power of 
comprehension, as that is the main inadequacy 
of the oral-reading method. Since the oral- 
reading activities are prominent in the second 
and third grades, the development of skill 
in the various phases of comprehension in 
story reading and in informational reading is 
the main objective in specialized training 
lessons in silent reading in these grades. How- 
ever, speed is of special importance in cursory 
reading. Since story reading should be done 
for pleasure and general information, train- 


s Published by Ginn and Company. 
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ing should be provided in the second and 
third grades in rapid story reading. The fol- 
lowing is a list of types of specialized train- 
ing lessons in silent reading for grades two 
and three. 


TYPES OF SPECIALIZED TRAINING LESSONS 

1. Exercises for developing facility in 
word recognition and for developing meaning 
concepts of words and phases. Some of the 
newer reading texts utilize picture matching 
exercises, question exercises, and word group- 
ing and word-building exercises as a means 
of developing and measuring power in grasp- 
ing word and phrase meanings. Such exer- 
cises may profitably precede the silent read- 
ing of a unit as a means of anticipating and 
preventing vocabulary difficulties in the read- 
ing. 

2. Sentence and paragraph exercises for 
developing accuracy and exactness of compre- 
hension. In the “Report of the National Com- 
mittee on Reading” (1925), pp. 243-252, 
there are given samples of eight different types 
of exercises for grades two and three called 
“Informal Tests,” which are classified ac- 
cording to the purposes of the exercises. For 
several reasons the term “informal test” is 
an unsatisfactory term for describing such 
exercises as those given in the report. In the 
first place a test in the sense of a measure 
necessarily involves a more or less formal 
procedure and consequently the term “in- 
‘formal test” is a misnomer. It should be em- 
phasized in this connection that the fact that 
an exercise necessitates a formal procedure 
does not necessarily make it less interesting 
to the child or less valuable for certain im- 
portant purposes. Carefully constructed 
tests and training exercises appeal strongly 
to children. In the second place, exercises de- 
scribed as “informal tests” should have as 
their primary objective improvement or train- 
ing and as a secondary purpose testing or 
measuring. Consequently, it is better to call 
such units “training exercises.” ‘ 

One problem in formulating each of these 
exercises is to use a type of response that ap- 
peals to the pupils, that is appropriate to the 
material, and that checks or tests comprehen- 
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sion. The following is a list of appropriate 
responses for these exercises for training in 
comprehension. 


1. Action response in relation to direction sen- 
tences, demonstrations, plays, rhymes, games, 
tricks, and dramatization of stories. 

2. Manual responses of cutting, drawing, coloring, 
construction, and the like. 

3. Telling responses in reproducing, and in answer- 
ing questions, riddles, and the like. 

4, Matching responses, such as matching pictures 
and expressions, paragraphs and headings, rid- 
dles and answers. 

5. Selecting one of two alternatives as “Yes or 
No,” “True or False.” 

6. Selecting the right answer from among several 
answers. 


- 


7. Written responses to questions and exercises. 

Several of the recently published textbooks 
in silent reading for the lower grades contain 
exercises for training in comprehension. The 
following is one which the writer has used 
with classes in a number of centers. 


WHAT DO YOU DRINK FOR BREAKFAST?‘ 

1. The children who drank coffee for breakfast will 
run to the back of the room. The children who 
did not drink coffee for breakfast will run to the 
front of the room. 

2. When the teacher says, “Coffee is not good for 
children,” run to your seats. 

3. The boys who drank milk for breakfast this 
morning will run to the front of the room. 
The girls who drank milk for breakfast this 
morning will run to the rear of the room. The 
other children will stand in line at the side of 
the room. 

4. Learn these rules. 

a. Drink milk every day. 

b. Drink at least a pint a day. 

c. Do not drink tea or coffee. 
When you can say all three rules run to the 
front of the room. 

5. When the teacher says, “Rear of the room,” 
those who are still at their seats will take 
their books, go to the rear of the room, and 
read the three rules. 


When a class of pupils is asked to read the 
first paragraph and do what it says and some 
of the pupils go to the front of the room and 
some to the back of the room, it is very inter- 
esting to watch those who have not yet com- 
prehended the meaning of the paragraph. 
They are confronted with a problematic situa- 
tion that forces them to think as they read. 


Book II. 


* Stone’s Silent Reading. 


Haughton. 
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A little questioning of those who have gone to 
the front or to the back of the room, soon 
reveals whether they really understood the 
paragraph or imitated someone else. 


3. Informational lessons for training in 
study reading. The preceding types of read- 
ing exercises have a definite bearing on the 
problem of developing ability to do the study 
type reading. Since the pupils begin to use 
subject texts and informational books in the 
third and fourth grades, a few very simple 
lessons of very simple informational material 
in logical organization should be introduced 
in the second grade. Since real study involves 
a problem, the best type of informational 
reading lessons are those that are organized 
on the bases of problems. The following is 
the last unit of a second grade lesson. 

OUR HELPERS’ 
How do you know who is a policeman? 
The policeman wears a cap and a blue suit with 


big buttons. Sometimes he is called Blue-Coat. He 
wears a big star on his coat that shines like silver. 


1. What is one way you can tell which is the 

policeman ? 

2. What is another way you can tell? 

3. How can you tell a policeman from a postman? 

4. In some cities the policeman does not wear a 

blue suit. What color is the suit of the police- 
men in your city? 

Note that the central idea of the paragraph 
is stated in the form of a problem preceding 
the paragraph and that the questions on de- 
tails following the paragraph bear directly 
upon the problem. 

Oftentimes the problem is inherent in the 
title and other statement of the problem in 
the text is needed. Skill in effectively rais- 
ing essential problems that become real prob- 
lems to the child is essential to good teaching. 

4. Lessons in story-reading. Three types 
of lessons in story reading will be described. 


SPEED DEVELOPMENT 
The best plan for speed exercises in story 
reading is to select a rather long story that 
has rapid movement and divide it into sec- 
tions or reading stretches. The whole story 
should be read in one reading period. In the 


preparatory step secure the proper attitude 


on the part of the pupils for rapid reading 
5 Stone’s Silent Reading Book III. Houghton, Mifflin. 
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and throw out a remark or leading question 
to stimulate interest in finding out what is 
in the first part of the story. Tell the pupils 
to stand as they finish reading the first sec- 
tion. This plan provides an urge for the 
pupils to read rapidly, and makes it easy to 
discover the too-rapid, careless reader, as well 
as the slow, laborious reader. Advise the too- 
slow reader to try reading faster and see if he 
does not get the story better. An exhibition 
of the poor comprehension of the too-rapid 
careless reader will usually be effective in 
causing him to read with more attention to 
thought. 

The comprehension check-up on the section 
should be brief and should emphasize the 
main point of the section. This emphasis will 
help to give the poor readers the run of the 
story and make it possible for them to read 
the next section faster and comprehend it 
better. Before beginning the next section 
raise a leading question to stimulate an 
interest in what happens in the next sec- 
More time should be spent in 
the actual silent reading than in the question- 
ing and discussion. The idea is to 
rapidly through the story, section by section. 


tion. 


move 


COMPREHENSION TRAINING 

In story lessons for comprehension training, 
the story should be read silently as a whole 
first either in class or during a study period. 
Then the comprehension of the story is check- 
ed by the consideration of one or more prob- 
lems that involve the leading ideas and sup- 
porting details of the story. Too often the 
tendency in story-reading lessons is to con- 
sider details without reference to the values 
of the story as a whole or of the main ideas. 
This piece-meal method of details has been 
altogether too common in reading lessons. 
One condition causing the common use of 
this method of details is the fact that often- 
times the story being read by the class is too 
difficult in its main content value for the class. 

During a recent visit to one of the best 
schools in a progressive center in the middle 
west, the writer discovered the fable “The 
Fox and the Grapes” in the reading material 


(Continued on page 138) 
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HOUGH this be madness, yet there 

is method in’t.” So said Polonius after 

watching the behavior of Hamlet. 
Whether Hamlet’s madness was real or 
feigned all will agree that his dominating 
purpose in life was to avenge the death of 
his father, “so excellent a king.” To accom- 
plish his purpose he chose certain: means. 
He warned his friends Marcellus and Horatio 
not to be alarmed or surprised at, 

“How strange or odd so’ere I bear myself 

As I perchance hereafter shall think meet 

To put an antic disposition on.” 

Coming to view our own lives or “Hamlet 
in Modern Dress” we find that the life which 
is most efficient is rich in purposes. These 
purposes regulate the choice of means to ac- 
complish them and guide the process of ac- 
complishment. Means and ways, or methods, 
are so closely allied that it is often difficult 
to separate them. In action they go hand in 
hand. 

In our thinking let us consider method as 
the way of accomplishing aims. This way 
will require means which are chosen in the 
light of an aim or purpose as the most effective 
materials for the accomplishment of that pur- 
pose whatever it may be. 

No subject of instruction has received more 
attention in the last few years than that of 
reading. Valuable experimental studies have 
been made and scientific investigations carried 
on, but these have been confined almost en- 
tirely to what the process of reading actually 
involves, what the aims of instruction should 
be, what materials are the most effective in 
accomplishing the aims determined upon, 
what objective tests can measure the progress 
made and what are the most effective remedial 
measures for defects in reading ability. Sci- 
entific experiments now need to be made to 
determine the most effective ways or methods 
of utilizing the means in the accomplishment 
of well defined purposes. 
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While scientific proof is lacking in the field 
of method there are certain fundamental prop- 
ositions in regard to method on which, I be- 
lieve, psychologists and other persons in the 
field will agree. These fundamental proposi- 
tions will be discussed: in the remainder of 
this paper. 


HE PRESENCE of a purpose or pur- 
poses when reading is of fundamental 
importance. 

In reading, as in life, the effect of having a 
purpose cannot be stressed too much. The 
closer the purposes are to the lives and in- 
terests of the children the greater will be the 
drive or motive power generated for their 
solution. This drive or motive power will 
be within the child and not due to pressure 
from without. The purpose makes the child 
eager to read and the reading or the success- 
ful carrying out of the aim brings its own 
inner satisfaction. Thus we see a purpose util- 
izes the Laws of Readiness and Effect. 


Purposes not only furnish the drive or mo- 
tive power for reading but they also regulate 
the choice of material, the manner in which 
children read and furnish, to a great extent, 
the bases for the check-up of accomplishments 
attained. 


Reading is so fundamental in life that the 
reasons for which we read are many and 
varied. In school, if we consider reading as 
a life process and not in the narrower sense 
as a mere school subject, the purposes for 
which children read should be worth while, 
many and varied. The teacher will often 
need to stimulate children to desire to read 
various types of material in order that ade- 
quate training may be secured. Many mo- 
tives for reading will arise in connection with 
other school subjects and activities going on, 
both within and without the school. 

Not only in the child’s mind should there 
be present a purpose for reading but the 
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teacher also should have a well defined ob- 
jective which she wishes to attain. The 
teacher’s purpose and that of the child may 
not be identical. For instance the teacher's 
aim may be to help the child develop a skill, 
like speed in silent reading, while the child’s 
attention may be engrossed in finding out 
whether a story is suitable to be used on a 
school program. 

Objectives should not only be many, varied, 
and worth while but they should increase in 
scope according to different levels of develop- 
ment. The purpose of a little child just be- 
ginning reading may be to find the answer 
to a question requiring the reading of only 
one line. Later he will need to read a group 
of lines. In the second grade a whole selec- 
tion or division of a selection may be re- 
quired. Still later in the grades his purposes 
may be of such scope that even a selection may 
not be sufficient but a series of articles or an 
entire book may be required. Teachers should 
be careful that children, “do not fall in love 
with little things.” 

The motives for reading will regulate the 
choice of material. Because they are many 
and varied a variety of reading material must 
be furnished children. At first the teacher 
must select the material in the light of the 
children’s needs. Soon, however, training 
must be given the children in the selection of 
their own materials. The ability to select 
materials in the light of their purposes will 
make children conscious of the need for ef- 
fective handling of a book, newspaper, maga- 
zine and card catalogue. 


HE SECOND fundamental proposition 
is that provision for the mastery of the 
mechanics of reading must be made. 
Mastery of the mechanics of reading must 
be developed if the child is to have the ability 
to accomplish his purposes. The surest way 
of gaining this mastery is to create a love 
for reading. The more we can help children 
to see the necessity for acquiring certain 
habits and skills in order that they may be 
able to satisfy their desire to read, the more 
likely are such habits and skills to be ac- 
quired. 
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After the motive power is generated for 
reading, the children’s attention should be 
called to certain habits or skills which they 
must exercise while they are reading. For in- 
stance the children are reading to find why a 
certain character is called a hero. In addition 
to this motive the teacher may ask them what 
they are going to remember to do with their 
lips when reading or she may inquire of dif- 
ferent children what each needs to keep in 
mind as he reads. The use of informal and 
formal tests will reveal the specific habit of 
skill which the group or individuals need to 
develop. 

In beginning reading, after the motive for 
reading has been set up, the teacher often 
needs to deal with rather universal difficulties 
which the material, about to be read, presents. 
Dealing with these universal difficulties will 
show the children different ways of attacking 
new or difficult words, such as skipping over 
the word and getting it through the context, 
the application of phonetic elements already 
known, the recall of a sentence in which the 
word has already occurred, the use of a word 
list or dictionary or through appeal to the 
teacher or other children for help. 

After a child learns how to attack new or 
dificult words it is advisable to let him deal 
How- 
ever, scientific studies have proved that‘ too 
many new or difficult words in a lesson causes 


with the difficult word as he meets it. 


undesirable effects on interest, comprehension, 
speed and eye movements. Therefore it is 
sometimes desirable to attack some of these 
difficulties before the child begins to read the 
material silently. 


HE THIRD fundamental proposition is, 
that an evaluation of the results of read- 
ing should be made. 

The evaluation of the results of reading 
should be on the basis of the purpose for 
which the material was read. The variety 
of purposes will necessitate variety in the 
check-up. An informational type of material, 
read to find out how certain birds are able to 
remain in the north during the winter, will 
receive quite different treatment than a story 
read for the purpose of dramatization. 














There are certain features of the check-up 
which are more or less universal. Certain 
questions which call for judgment should be 
asked. Particular attention should be given 
to questions which will lead to character 
analysis, and to questions calling for organi- 
zation of ideas. Such questions may increase 
in difficulty as the power to organize develops. 
Some questions used in the check-up should 
call for the expression of the thought in the 
child’s own words. 

Too little attention in the past has been paid 
to the development of the child’s appreciation 
of the beauty of certain words, phrases, and 
larger portions of selections. This apprecia- 
tion can be developed or killed through the 
use of questions. Children like to select the 
words which make them see pictures, such as 
rushing waters, tinkling bells, stars that 
sparkle. Such appreciation of the beauty and 
expressiveness of words is an aid to effective 
oral reading. 

Another type of question which is most 
valuable is that calling for the use of the 
difficult or new words contained in the ma- 
terial. Many of the above questions will 
check the meaning and pronunciation of such 
words. Sometimes additional questions are 
needed. Children enjoy the feeling of satis- 
faction which comes from the mastery of 
difficulties. 

Such types of questions as those already 
given can be employed when the check-up 
is concerned with the reproduction of a story, 
its dramatization or planning for a dramatiza- 
tion, judging whether a story is suitable for 
a place on an assembly program or sharing 
with others a story which children have en- 
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joyed. Such questions can also be used 
whether the class has been reading uniform 
material or whether groups or individuals 
have read different selections. 

Evaluation should not only be in terms of 
the content and form of the reading material 
itself but an evaluation of habits and skills 
should also be made. 

Evaluation involving more silent reading 
can be given by hectographing different types 
of informal tests, such as, sentences to be 
completed with phrases, picking out right 
beginnings or endings to sentences, determin- 
ing whether statements are true or false, an- 
swering questions by yes or no. 

Such a check-up of reading accomplish- 
ments serves as the best kind of motivated 
drill. Mechanical drill i. e. drill devoid of 
interest, is coming to be considered not only 
as vicious but as producing very weak associa- 
tions. Practice is necessary but practice 
which the child feels desirable because it 
furthers his own interests is the most valuable. 

Great care should be exercised in the check- 
up of accomplishments, in order that interest 
and love for reading is increased, rather than 
diminished. The teacher should remember the 
potency of the law of effect. Increase of abil- 
ity should be recognized and deserved praise 
given. This period should be a sharing of 
experiences and pleasures, a period when new 
aims and purposes for reading arise. 

Only as a love for reading and increased 
power in reading is developed can any method 
be justified. These three propositions have 
been presented with the belief that love for 
reading and ability in reading will be de- 
veloped through their wise use. 
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(Continued from page 127) 
3 misrecognitions in every 10 words taught. 
When measurable outcomes of a superior 
method are so unutterably meagre there is 


reason to count the cost too great to warrant 


the effort. Without a reference point or 
criterion outside the four methods compared, 
superior method may be nothing more than 
the best of four poor methods. 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


Progressive practice as we know it here is 
so radically different in conception, so much 
broader in content and so much concerned 
with the attainment of desirable attitudes and 
habits that comparisons make the contrast 
striking. Mr. Winch has provided the data 
which demonstrate the superiority of the 
methods which he did not include in his 
experiments. 
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HIS THOUGHT is working mightily 
in the hearts of men and women. Some 
are moved by fear; others by the vision 

of a better day. But however motivated, all 

are asking how we can promote friendly 
feeling among the youth of the world. 

International Good-Will Day is one answer to 

the question. 

In July, 1923, a body of educators repre- 
senting over thirty racial groups and more 
than fifty national divisions met in San Fran- 
cisco and organized the World Federation 
of Teachers. This notable body of men and 
women passed a resolution designating May 
International Good-Will Day, and 
urged that on this day teachers and pupils the 
whole world round should unite in emphasiz- 
ing the essential oneness of mankind and in 
fostering confidence, comradeship, and good- 
will. The date chosen had already become 
celebrated as the anniversary of the first 
Hague Conference, called by the Czar of 
Russia and assembled in 1899. In 1925 at 
its first biennial in Edinburgh the World 
Federation again included in its resolutions 
a call for the world-wide celebration of this 
day. 

Accordingly, the International Relations 
Committee of the National Council is offering 
to the teachers of the United States the fol- 
lowing program, with accompanying sugges- 
tions concerning material. This program has 
purposely been kept simple so that it may 
easily be fitted into the activities of the aver- 
age busy school-room, and elastic so that 
each teacher may be able to adapt it to local 
needs and activities. It can be put on by an 
It is 
indoor or for outdoor 


18 as 


entire school or by one or two grades. 
suitable either for 


presentation, but would probably be more 
easily managed and more effective outside. 





“When Children’s Friendships are World-wide New Ages will be Glorified” 
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The aim of the program is to foster in the 
children a feeling of genuine interest in and 
friendliness for other lands and peoples, and 
to give them a simple object lesson in world 
cooperation. 


The General Plan: If several grades are 
to unite in presenting the program, the teach- 
ers must, first of all, agree upon a list of 
countries to be represented, this list to be 
determined by the nationalities in the school, 
the reading interests of the children, and the 
available material. When the countries have 
been decided upon, the children from each 
grade will choose from the list the particular 
country they wish to celebrate. They will 
then decide upon a simple costume, and each 
child, so far as possible, will prepare his own. 
“The Happy Children Posters” (National 
Child Welfare Association, New York City), 
and Mackay’s Costumes and Scenery for 
Amateurs (Holt), will furnish many ideas. 
The children can also make flags for their 
respective countries—small ones for all the 
children, or a large one for each room. The 
National Geographic for October, 1917, is 
a flag number, and contains a great many 
colored plates and much explanatory mate- 
rial. Banners bearing mottoes of the various 
countries can be used instead of flags. 

At the time set for the program the chil- 
dren will assemble by rooms, all in costume 
and bearing their flags or banners. As they 
march in, the piano will play snatches of the 
national airs of the various countries partic- 
ipating, and conclude with the strains of 
“America, the Beautiful,” the last stanza of 
which all the children can unite in singing. 
Many national songs can be found in John- 
son’s “Songs of the Nations” (Silver, Bur- 
dett); and many also in Faulkner’s Liberty 
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Chorus Song Book (McKinley Music Co., 
Chicago). 

The program presented will be a composite 
one, each grade contributing one number. 
The character of that number will depend 
upon the age, interests, and previous training 
of the children. It may include songs, folk- 
dances, games, dramatizations, dialogues, 
story-telling and declamations—whatever 
will best represent the chosen country, be 
best adapted to the children, and help promote 
a spirit of appreciation and good-will. If 
absolute unity of impression is desired, the 
same or a similar feature may be chosen 
for each country; but a varied program would 
doubtless please the average audience better, 
be easier to prepare, and help better to in- 
dividualize the various countries. The pro- 
gram feature to be given by each grade can 
be announced by one of the pupils of the 
grade in full native costume; or by a sym- 
bolic character, The Great Round World, 
who, in appropriate dress, will have a place 
at one side of the platform. 

At the conclusion of the program, the chil- 
dren will form a grand march, to the music 
of the national airs played in turn. At 
the end of the march they will form a tableau, 
with their flags massed in the background. 
To close the exercise, all will unite in sing- 
ing “Our Country” in Songs of the Nations 
(Silver, Burdett); or the following lines, to 
the tune of “Onward Christian Soldiers,” 
the children marching out as they sing: 

“Children of one Father 
Are the nations all; 
‘Children mine, beloved’ 
Each one doth He call; 
Be ye not divided, 
All one family, 
One in mind and spirit, 
One in charity. 
Chorus 
Forward all ye faithful, 
Seeking love and peace, 
Hastening on the era 
When all wars shall cease. 
Wealth and power shall perish, 
Nations rise and wane; 
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Love of others only 
Steadfast will remain; 
Hate and greed can never 
’Gainst this love prevail; 
It shall stand triumphant 
When all else shall fail.” 

Preparation: If the participating countries 
can be chosen early and books concerning 
them are put on the reading tables, the 
children can be encouraged to learn a great 
deal about their chosen lands and peoples 
so that they will enter more heartily into 
the spirit of the program. Foreigners living 
in the neighborhood will be able and glad 
to give information regarding their home- 
lands, and if older people are needed for any 
program feature, they will doubtless be will- 
ing to serve. Such service, however small, 
will help preserve right relations between 
American-born children and their foreign- 
born parents, and cultivate a right spirit 
in the school and the community. 

Each grade can gather material concerning 
its own country as part of an exhibit for 
May 18. This exhibit might include posters 
showing facts about people, education, 
geography, products, animals, etc., whatever 
foreign handiwork can be found in the neigh- 
borhood, such as knitting, carving, textiles, 
etc., and scrap books to be made by the 
children. Each grade should make a large 
loose-leaf book, label it with the name of the 
chosen country, and then fill it with material 
they have gathered—news items, pictures, 
jokes, travel ads, feature articles—whatever 
they can find which pertains to the country. 
To arouse still further interest, the children 
can get into correspondence with foreign chil- 
dren. (Write to the Junior Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

So far as possible this preparatory work 
should be shared by all departments of the 
school, especially by teachers of English, 
Physical Training, Art, Music and Geography. 
Much, if not all of it, can be made part of the 
regular school program.* 


*In any case we must remember that our “‘special days’’, if 
rightly celebrated, do not mean so much time and energy 
taken from our prescribed work, but rather so much vitalizing 
of the dry bones of knowledge, so much motivating of the 
educational process, so much developing and steering of 
youthful emotions in the direction of worthy social ends. 
And these things are the very essence of education. 
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Material 


South America: The beautiful poster, 
“Christ of the Andes,” put out by the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War 
(Washington, D. C.) can be used by the 
children representing South America. The 
poster can be displayed, and the story, which 
comes with the picture, can be told by one 
child or worked out in dialogue form by 
several children. South American Jungle 
Tales by Quiroga (Duffield), and Tales from 
Silver Lands by Finger (Doubleday) can be 
used for retelling or dramatization. Finger’s 
book is especially attractive to children. 


Arctic Lands: From the frozen North what 
interesting characters can appear! Peary’s 
Snow Baby (Stokes); Snell’s Captain Kituk 
(Little) ; Wallace’s Ungava Bob (Grosset and 
Dunlap); Duncan’s Billy Topsail (Grosset 
and Dunlap); and the little girl with the 
astonishing name of Holfridur Arnadottir, 
who actually tells her own story in When / 
was a Girl in Iceland (Lothrop, Lee.) 


England: A Sir Galahad tableau would be 
very beautiful for the English children. 
Material can be had from the Boston Public 
Library and the Copley prints (Curtis and 
Cameron.) Chapter 24 of Pyle’s Men of 
Iron (Harper) gives a detailed account of 
the ceremony of knighting, which would make 
an attractive number. Or a scene from Pyle’s 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood (Scribner) 
including such characters as Allan a Dale, 
Friar Tuck, Little John, Midge, and Robin 
Hood would add merriment to the program. 
Singing of English ballads might accompany 
this—Seward’s Narrative and Lyric Poems 


(Holt.) 


Ireland: The Irish group can retell some 
of Stephens’ Jrish Fairy Tales (Macmillan) ; 
or present scenes from Shaw’s Castle Blair 
(Little) ; Colum’s A Boy of Eirinn (Dutton) ; 
or Adam’s Wisp-A Girl of Dublin (Macmil- 
lan). The illustrations in Stephens’ book 
will suggest backgrounds and costuming if 
the fairy tales are used. McManus’ Jn Chim- 
ney Corners (Doubleday) also gives very 
attractive material. One hundred Folk Songs 


(Birchard, Boston) includes several lovely 


Irish melodies. 


Holland: Every school child knows and 
loves Dodge’s Hans Brinker (Scribner), and 
the dear Dutch Twins (Houghton). Why 
not have the fascinating twins dramatize 
scenes from the story and let Hans join them 
for a frolic? There are other good books, 
too—Griffis’ Dutch Fairy Tales (Crowell) ; 
London’s Dutch Courage (Macmillan); 
Cornelia de Groot’s When I was a Girl in 
Holland (Lothrop, Lee); and Moore’s Nich- 


olas (Putnam). 


Scandinavia: Scandinavia suggests a wealth 
of hero stories good for dramatization 
Baldwin’s The Sampo (Scrib- 
ner) is a classic} so also is Lagerlof’s The 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils (Doubleday). 
For older children a group of peace heroes 
from Riis’ Hero Tales of the Far North 
(Macmillan) might be chosen: “Hans Edje, 
the Apostle to Greenland”; “The Ghost of 
the Heath”; “Carl Linne’, King of the 
Flowers”; and “Niels Finsen. the Wolf- 
Slayer”—all are excellent. Aanrud’s Lis- 
beth Longfrock (Ginn), and Colum’s Chil- 
dren of Odin (Macmillan) are favorites. 
Longfellow’s Saga of King Olaf is. easily 
available. 


or retelling. 


France: Anatole France’s Boys and Girls 
(Duffield) would give excellent background 
for the French number. Anne Sedgwick’s 
The Little French Girl (Houghton) furnishes 
much that could be dramatized. Young chil- 
dren would enjoy presenting Lady Green Satin 
and her Maid Rosette by Martineau des Ches- 
nez (Macmillan). Boys could work out an 
interesting number from Stein’s Little Shep- 
herd of Provencal (Page); and the girls 
would find Beuret’s When I was a Girl in 
France (Lothrop, Lee) very suggestive. Per- 
haps best of all for France would be the 
reciting of one of Rolland’s stirring pleas 
for peace and good-will. 


Germany: If the German children would 
like to play games, help can be had from 
Hall’s Children at Play in Many Lands (Ox- 


ford University Press). 


If they would pre- 
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fer a folk dance Burchenal’s Dances of the 
People (Schirmer) and Folk-Dances from 
Old Homelands (A. S. Barnes, N. Y.); and 
Bailey’s Every Child’s Folk-Songs and Dances 
(Milton Bradley) will furnish material. 
There is also charming story material for 
Germany in Ouida’s Nurnberg Stove (Lippin- 
cott); Crichton’s Peep in the World (Long- 
mans); Pyle’s classic Otto of the Silver 
Hand (Scribner); and Wagner’s The Flying 
Dutchman (Crowell). 


Italy: A group of great paintings or 
famous statuary would be appropriate and 
beautiful for the Italian children. The Chil- 
dren’s Book of Celebrated Pictures and The 
Children’s Book of Celebrated Sculpture, 
both by Bryant (Century) would furnish 
material. Among stories Pinocchio by 
Collodi (Lippincott) is one of the favorites, 
and Jewett’s God’s Troubadour (Crowell) is 
one of the loveliest. Besides, we have The 
Italian Twins by Perkins (Houghton); The 
Sun-bonnet Babies in Italy by Grover (Rand, 
McNally); and Borzini’s The Little Match 
Man (Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia.) 


Switzerland: Spyri has three lovely stories, 
any one of which would furnish material for 
a characteristic Swiss scene: Moni, the Goat 
Boy (Ginn); Heidi (Houghton); and Vingi 
(Lippincott). Besides, there are Morley’s 
Donkey John of the Toy Valley (McClurg), 
and Patteson’s When I was a Girl in Switzer- 


land (Lothrop, Lee). 


Spain: Spain suggests Cervantes, whose 
famous story is made available for children 
in Parry’s Don Quixote (Dodd.) The knight- 
ing of Don Quixote would make an amusing 
variation in the program and the fight with 
the windmill could be put on in such way as 
to help emphasize the central idea of the whole 
program. Other books on Spain are Paz and 
Pablo by Mitchell (World Book Co.) and 
In Sunny Spain by Bates (Dutton). 


China: In a book called Through the Gate- 
way, the first of a series of Good-will books 
published by the National Council for the 
Prevention of War (Washington, D. C.), 


there is a eélever little Chinese-American 


dialogue, which would be effective. Games 
needed for this dialogue are also to be found 
in this volume. Headland’s Chinese Mother 
Goose (Revell); Yan Phon Lee’s When I 
was a Boy in China (Lothrop, Lee); and 
Wade’s Twin Travelers in China and Japan 
(Stokes), are all helpful in revealing Chinese 
life and character. In The World Tomorrow, 
for November, 1925, there are interesting 
snatches of Chinese poetry which might be 

used to help create atmosphere. 


Japan: In Through the Gateway (See 
“Japan”) there is reprinted the prize poster 
made by the school children of Japan to 
express their gratitude for the help given by 
America at the time of the great earthquake. 
This poster could be enlarged and used as the 
basis of the Japanese number. Actual chil- 
dren could be used for the background line. 
After the story of the poster had been told, 
these children could tell Japanese stories, 
sing Japanese songs, or play Japanese games. 
Besides books already listed, the following 
will help: Gaines’ The Treasure Flower 
(Dutton); Perkins’ The Japanese Twins 
(Houghton); Williston’s Japanese Fairy 
Tales (Rand, McNally); Lafcadio Hearn’s 
Poetry of Japan (Houghton) and his Japan: 
An Attempt at Interpretation (Macmillan) 
are full of the spirit of Japan. 


India: Babbitt’s Jataka Tales (Century) 
and Roy’s When I was a Boy in India (Loth- 
rop, Lee) would alone furnish ample Indian 
material for a tableau, a group of stories, or 
a dialogue about India. Steel’s A Tale of 
Indian Heroes, or The Adventures of Akbar 
(Stokes) could be used to advantage—if the 
right tales are chosen. The Indian number 
should give an impression of antiquity and 
dreamy mysticism. 

Russia: Carrick’s Picture Tales from the 
Russians, and More Russian Picture Tales 
(Stokes) are excellent. So also is Haskell’s 
Katrinka (Dutton) and Charskaya’s Little 
Princess Nina (Holt). Katrinka, Princess 
Nina, and one or two other Russian charac- 


ters might retell or act out some of Carrick’s 
tales. Makrievitch’s When I was a Boy in 
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Russia (Lothrop, Lee) will furnish facts of 
background. 


United States: In Through the Gateway 
(See “Japan”) there is a clever one-act play 
called “America for Americans,” which would 
make a capital conclusion to the program, 
since it stresses our dependence upon other 
countries and the interdependence of all. 
Western children might impersonate a group 
of Brook’s Boy Emigrants (Scribner) or 
give scenes from the charming story of 
Anita by B. and E. Cobb (Lothrop, Lee). 
New England children could use Jolly Good 
Times by Smith, (Little.) McConnell’s 
Uncle Sam’s Family (Miss. Educational 
Movement, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City) is full of suggestions. 


Books for Other Countries: Mexico can be 
seen through the eyes of Mercedes Godoy in 
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When I was a Girl in Mexico (Lothrop, Lee) ; 
and in Gaines and Read’s The Village Shield 
(Dutton). Harris’s Uncle Remus Stories 
(Appleton) ; Fitzpatrick’s Jock of the Bush- 
veld (Longmans), and Stanley’s My Kalulu 
(Scribner) will provide material for Africa. 
Stroebe’s The Danish Fairy Book (Stokes) and 
Steenstrup’s When I was a Boy in Denmark 
(Lothrop, Lee) will help the Danish children. 
The Scotch children will like Green’s Laird 
of Glentyre (Dutton). Belgian children can 
read Jonckheere’s When I was a Boy in 
Belgium (Lothrop, Lee); Jewish children, 
Kaleel’s When I was a Boy in Palestine 
(Lothrop, Lee) and American Indian Chil- 
dren, Power’s Stories the Iroquois tell their 
Children (Silver, Burdett), and Hiawatha’s 
Peace Pipe. The dramatization of the last 
named could be made one of the striking 
features of the program. 
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(Continued from page 130) 


provided for the basal work in the first grade. 
The function of a fable is to teach a moral 
lesson. It does not take much imagination to 
see that the teacher would have great diffi- 
culty getting first grade pupils to be able to 
appreciate the moral lesson in that fable. 
Fables are usually placed too low in the 
reading course. The following is a unit from 
a third grade fable lesson so organized as to 
throw the emphasis upon the leading idea, 
which is the moral lesson, of the fable. 


FINDING WHAT THE FABLE MEANS 
Il. THe Boy anp THE WOLF 


Once a boy was looking after a flock of sheep near 
a small town. He thought he would have some fun. 
~ So he ran toward the town and cried, “Help, help, 
the wolf is after the sheep.” 

The men from the town came running with clubs 
but there was no wolf. “Where is the wolf?” they 
exclaimed. 

The boy laughed and said, “I just wanted to see 
how fast you could run.” 

Soon after this the wolf really did come. 

The boy ran toward the town and called loudly, 
“Help, help, the wolf is after the sheep?’ The men 


heard him but did not believe him. So no one 
came and the wolf killed several of his sheep. 


Which of the following sentences tell what this 
fable means? 


1. Little by little does the trick. 

2. Little friends may be great friends. 
3. If you try hard, you will win. 
4 


. If you tell what is not true, people will not 
believe you when you do tell the truth. 


READING FOR PLEASURE AND 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


Pupils should also have much experience 
in reading merely for pleasure and general 
information without any problem in mind. 
The true-to-fact informational stories are very 
suitable for this purpose. Some of the new 
silent-reading texts provide excellent material 
of this type. An informal class or group dis- 
cussion should follow the silent reading of 
such a story to give the children opportunity 
to discuss the parts that interested them most 
and to relate similar experiences of their own. 
The pupils should be encouraged to ask ques- 
tions about points in the story that have 
aroused their curiosity. 


























EDITORIAL 


Selected Articles on Reading 





HE following selected list of articles on 
different phases of reading has been pre- 
pared to the convenience of readers. Only 
articles published in The Review are included. 
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I1:6—p. 197, June 1925. 


What Children Like To Read: A Symposium 
—Faith Allen, Alice K. Hatch, Anne Eaton, 
Margaret M. Corcoran and Catherine L. 
Van Horn, Elizabeth Knapp. I1:8—p. 283, 
October 1925. 

New Books for Christmas—Clarissa Murdoch. 
1I:9—p. 309, November 1925. 

Come Hither—Rainbow Gold—tThis Singing 
World—Orton Lowe. III:1—p. 10, January 
1926. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS 





Tue Scartet CockereL. By C. M. Sublette. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. 1925. 293 pages. 


This thrilling tale was awarded the Charles Board- 
man Hawes Memorial prize offered by The Atlantic 
Monthly for the best story of adventure for boys. 
It is a record of the many strange experiences in 
the New World of Blaise de Breault, a French 
Huguenot youth who was a member of expeditions 
sent out by the great Coligny. The story starts in 
an exciting manner with the entrance of the villain, 
a fat villian with a black patch over one eye. Be- 
cause he believes Blaise knows where a certain 
treasure is hidden he taunts him into fighting a 
duel. Here Blaise earns his sobriquet, “The Scarlet 
Cockerel.” Accompanied by Martin Belcastel, an 
old friend of his dead father’s, he finds it necessary 
to flee from France and they take refuge on a ship 
about to sail to America, only to find that Michael 
Barre, the villain, is a fellow passenger. 


A boy will read the tale with breathless interest, 
for exciting episodes abound. There are storms at 
sea and on land, mutiny, friendly Indians and hostile 
ones, an Indian Massacre, the destruction of the 
French Protestant Colony by a Spanish Catholic one 
and later the terrible revenge taken by the French- 
men, an escape in an open boat, Spanish treasure, 
a great sea fight, and the final settling of the score 
with the villain. Does it sound like a weird combi- 
nation of all the “blood and thunder” stories ever 
written? It is far more than that. Great historical 
events are the background of the story. The religious 
struggle leading to St. Bartholomew’s Eve and the 
resulting antagonism between the Spanish and 
French colonies in America furnish the basis for the 
lad’s adventures. The author has wisely chosen as 
a setting for his romance a period when men had 
to be courageous and venturesome. It was nec- 
essary to depend upon the sword to make one’s 
way. He shows the many difficulties the colonists 


had to overcome in order to settle the swampy 
coast line of the South. The characters are well 


drawn. Particularly interesting is the portrayal 
of the friendship between Blaise and Martin and 
the attitude Blaise takes toward the older man. In 
an ordinary “thriller” Blaise would accomplish alone 
all the remarkable deeds. With very few words 
the author gives vivid pictures of the land itself— 
the trees “draped in silvery, ghostly moss,” flowers, 
reptiles, “noisome pools glittering evilly in the half- 
light,” until the reader can shut his eyes and see the 
jungle. Mr. Sublette has the gift for vivid and dra- 
matic writing. Hero-worshipping boys who love a 
fight, and their fathers too, will find “The Scarlet 
Cockerel” an absorbing story. 


Clarissa Murdoch. 


Tue Fryinc Carper. Edited by Cynthia Asquith. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1925. 200 
pages. 

This book has for me something of the glamour 
that I found in the English annuals when I was a 
child. What an interesting, different world they 
revealed! Each story told of nurseries, nurses in 
place of mothers, fireplaces instead of our old base- 
burner, “prams,” “crumpets and tea,” most fascina- 
ting words. Does to-day’s child respond as eagerly 
to the magic of English atmosphere in a story? 

It is a superior sort of annual, as one would 
expect from scanning the names of the twenty- 
four authors who have “helped weave this carpet” 
—-Barrie, Hardy, De la Mare, Milne, Noyes, and 
Lofting being perhaps those best known in Amer- 
ica. Most of the stories are well written and suit- 
able for a book of this kind. Illustrations by 
fourteen artists help “adorn the carpet.” The print 
is large, the margins are wide. Its attractive ap- 
pearance will make it a favorite. 

The outstanding story is Barrie’s “Neil and Tin- 
tinnabulum.” Boys who enjoy “Stalky and Co.” will 
like it, but it is really for grown-ups. In fact, 
the author calls it “An Interlude for Parents.” In 
his inimitable, charming manner, Barrie describes 
the relation between a man and a boy. It is a 
story of the understanding heart that enables an 
adult to keep his hands off the developing mind 
and spirit of a child. It will bear reading and re- 
reading just now when we parents are too prone to 
give our children so much direction and guidance 
in school, clubs, camps, and special lessons that they 
have no time to “just grow.” 

That A. A. Milne and Ernest H. Shepard have 
not “lost their cunning” is proved in “When We 
Were Very, Very Young.” Who but Milne would 
write a rollicking poem about a toddler whirling 
round and round until he becomes dizzy? He has 
an uncanny instinct for seizing upon the most 
characteristic pastimes of very young children. 

“IT think I am a Muffin Man. 
a bell. 
I haven’t got the muffin things that -muffin- 
people sell. 
Perhaps I am a Postman. 
a Tram. 
I'm feeling rather funny and I don’t know 
what | am— But 
Round about 
And round about 
And round about I go— 
All round the table, 
The table in the nursery— 
Round about 
And round about 
And round about I go:” 
Clarissa Murdoch. 


I haven’t got 


No, I think I am 





